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THE WHITE LADY. 




HE Tons and daughters of an 
ancient houfe in Bohemia 
were aflembled in the caftle 

of R , their hereditary 

feat. The family was noble 
and wealthy ; fome of its 
members were happily married — all were blefled 
with the bright recollections and cheerful hopes of 
yet unclouded profperity. 

On a fine May morning, Bertha, bride of Otho 
the heir apparent, was paffing through a room which 
led from her apartment to the family breakfaft-room. 
The fun fhone brightly upon the portraits which 
adorned its pannelled walls, and brought clearly into 
view the figures in a very ancient picture, blackened 
by time. The myfterious fcenes it reprefented had 
often attracted Bertha's attention, and fhe now 
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flopped and examined it more clofely. It repre- 
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tented various fcenes, apparently, in the life of a lady, 
whofe figure was the principal one in each. To the 
right, in the foreground, fhe was feen in early youth, 
in a purple drefs, crowned with a wreath of precious 
ftones : her hand was held by a gorgeoufly attired 
knight, and fhe had a ring on her finger : her coun- 
tenance expreffed heavenly innocence, fweetnefs, and 
joy. To the left, fhe appeared again, with a child 
in her arms ; lefs richly attired, and lefs youthful. 
In the centre of the picture, fhe was painted kneeling, 
amidft many kneeling figures. Further back, fhe lay 
on a bed, fhrouded in a white pall, apparently dead. 
The furrounding figures were nearly effaced, as alfo 
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a fucceflion of fcenes in the diftance, in which nothing 
could be diftinguifhed bat a young female figure, 
with long fair hair, flying before the fame lady 
along a narrow gallery. In the furtheft diftance was 
faintly indicated the exterior of a church, and, ad- 
vancing towards it, a funeral proceffion by torchlight 
— a figure in white was Handing on the threfhold 
of the open church doors ; but both that, and the 
proceflion, were fo obfcured by time, that, even in 
fo bright a funfhine, they could only be guefled at. 
The date — 1 520 — was juft vifible in a corner of the 
pifture. It feemed to reprefent the events of a whole 
life. Bertha felt a ftrange degree of intereft in it, 
which fhe could only account for by a marked re- 
femblance between the features of the lady, whofe 
fate it recorded, and thofe of her hufhand ; and fhe 
repaired to the drawing-room, to enquire further 
about its fubjed. 

The family were affembled for breakfaft, but Otho 
had not yet appeared. 

" When I retired to reft laft night," faid Bertha, 
in anfwer to his lifters' enquiries, " he was ftill at the 
window of the gallery, which looks out into the old 
court, enjoying the fine moonlight. This morning, 
when I awoke, he was ftill afleep." 

As (he fpoke, he came in, and was rallied upon 
his late rifiog. 

•' I went to reft very late laft night," faid he, 
" and I was not the only one who did fo. Some 
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one among your women, my lady mother, keeps bad 
hours." 

" How fo ? " faid the Princefs. 

" I will tell you," he replied, " how I know it. 
The night air was blowing fo ibftly, the moonbeams 
lit up the old corridor fo brightly, that I could not 
help lingering at the window, and gazing at the de- 
ferted court, filled as it feemed with moonlight up to 
the foot of the ruined tower, and all in deep filence. 
I had not flood long, when I perceived I was not 
alone. Juft oppofite me, fitting on a large ftone by 
the court wall, was a lady, clad in white. Her fea- 
tures were overfhadowed by the wall, and the folds 
of her veil hung over them ; but I could perceive 
that fhe fixed her eyes upon me with fo fearlefs and 
fteady a gaze, that I refolved to try how long fhe 
would hold out, if I continued to look upon her. 
She was not to be abafhed ; fo we remained till I 
was tired and went to bed." 

The Princefs turned pale. 

" Say not fo ! " fhe exclaimed. " That court is 
locked up ; none of my women could have been 
there. Speak not of a lady in white ; for whenever 
fhe has appeared, it has foreboded evil to our houfe." 

" Is there fuch a legend in this family ? " afked 
one of her fons-in-law. 

" There is," replied the Prince, " and it feems 
connected with the fubjett of an ancient picture in 
the white chamber. It feems alfo alluded to in an 
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old parchment record we difcovered the other day, 
while the alterations were making in the church." 

" Oh, do let us fee the parchment," exclaimed 
fome of the younger part of the family. 

The Prince fent a fervant for it ; and curiofity 
attracted every one around him, when he received 
and fpread it on the table. Much of the writing had 
become illegible from damp; what could be read 
was as follows : — 

" In the year of our Lord 1520, in the time of 
Wladiflaw the Pole, King of Bohemia, on the day of 

St. Philip and St. James, Gefcheck, Lord of R , 

caufed the chapel at the foot of this tower, wherein 
lie interred the bones of twelve of his anceftors, to be 
walled up. Thefe are they who lie at reft beneath." 

Here followed the names of the dead ; the laft 

that could be deciphered was Pribiflawa R , 

bride of Odolenus of Chifch, who died Anno Do- 
mini 1 157. The record proceeded : — 

" This was done, in confequence of a great alarm 
among the people. For, in the year 1157, Mark- 
wart, Lord of R , being then at Wurzburg, on 

his way homewards from a journey with the Duke 
of Bohemia, to celebrate the fpoufals of the Emperor 
Frederic BarbarofTa, of Hohenftaufen, with the 
Lady Beatrice, daughter of the Duke of Burgundy, 
he there fell afleep in the Lord, on the day of St. 
John the Baptift : and his confort, the Lady Juditha, 
died here, at her home, on the fame day. 
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€€ Now when Lord Markwart*s corpfe was brought 
to its fepulchre, and they were about to depofit it in 
the family vault, the doors of the chapel Handing 
wide open, the Lady Juditha, in her fhroud, was 
feen advancing fto meet the funeral, as if to welcome 
and receive her lord. The leaders of the proceflion 
thereupon * * * much terrified." 

After this interruption followed a long paragraph, 
illegible throughout. The next words that could be 
deciphered were :— 

" The verger durft no more venture in to toll the 
bells by night, or even in open day ; every one in 
the congregation avoided Handing near the entrance 
of the chapel during public worfhip, fo great was 
their dread. ****** Lord Gefcheck 
commanded that the events of his anceflor's life mould 
be faithfully reprefented in a picture. Peace and 
eternal reft to all the dead ! Amen." 

A fhort but deep paufe followed the reading of 
this record. The filence was broken by fome of the 
party fuggefting that the old chapel mould be broken 
open again. The Princefs declared pofitively againft 
it. 

«« Leave the dead to their repofe," faid fhe ; " dif- 
turb it not by profane curiofity ! " 

Bertha's habitually pale cheek had grown paler 
and paler, while fhe liftened to the ancient record. 
Her head, which ufually drooped a little on one fide, 
as if weighed down by its clutters of light brown 
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ringlets, Tank by degrees on her agitated bofom. She 




now breathed more freely, and turned on the Prin- 
cefs a look of earneft gratitude. 

" Break open the chapel or let it alone ; but do 
let us have our ride before this fine morning is paft ! " 
cried Otho, impatiently. His advice was taken, and 
all went down to fee the horfemen mount. When 
they had reached the court, and he was on the point 
of leaping into the faddle, Bertha threw her arms 
round him, and whifpered, looking up in his face, 
" Do not ride too rafhly, dear Otho!" He looked 
at her — faw her blue eyes full of tears, and anfwered 
angrily, yet fondly, " There now ! have not they 
worried her to tears with their ghoft ftories ? Fear 
nothing, my little fnowdrop." So he called her in 
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jell, and well did the image fuit her, as fhe flood with 
her head hanging down, fo flill, fo frefh, fo delicate, 
and pure. He then kuTed her, leaped into the faddle, 
and was carried out of fight by his bay fteed. 

" He has carried him fafely fo long ! " faid Bertha 
to herfelf ; " they have flood fo many battles together, 
why fhould a misfortune happen jufl to-day?" So 
thinking, fhe raifed her blue eyes towards the heavens ; 
but a gloomy, chill foreboding feemed to fhower 
down upon her from on high, and to quench the 
momentary beam of comfort. 

Before an hour had elapfed from the departure of 
the riders, as the ladies were fitting together, the 
Princefs was called out of the room. She went, and 
her abfence lafled long. Another was called away, 
fhe returned to them with a face of forced cheerful- 
nefs ; after a dead paufe, fhe whifpered a few words 
to a third. There was a coming and going — all was 
breathlefs, filent fufpenfe. Bertha endured it for a 
time with increafing terror : " What," cried fhe, at 
lafl, " what has happened ? I know it concerns me. 
Otho"— 

Upon this, the Princefs came back, pale, trembling, 
aghaft. 

"Tell me, tell me!" Bertha faltered out, 
« Otho ! "— 

" Compofe yourfelf," anfwered the Prince, who 
followed clofe after his wife. " He has been thrown ; 
nothing more, he will be here immediately." 
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" He has been thrown ! he is dead ! " (creamed 
Bertha, and lank fenfelefs to the earth. No pre- 
fentiment can prepare us for intenfe grief; it over- 
whelms life, and lays it wafte, far beyond all fore- 
boding. 

Now the houfe of joy fuddenly underwent a 
complete change ; every bufinefs, every action of 
mailers and fervants, aflumed a new character : not 
a thought reverted to comfort and focial pleafure. 
Lamentation, wailing, and anxious hurry filled the 
apartments. Otho could not be reftored to life ; his 
flight fall proved fatal ; his corpfe was added to the 
number in the family vault. 

During many weeks, Bertha ftruggled with death ; 
the utmoft efforts of her friends could fcarcely pre- 
ferve her, and they would not have fufficed, if one 
remaining hope had not bound her to life — me felt 
herfelf a mother. Her heart clung to the child, the 
expectation of whom had blefled her hufband's laft 
days with a foretafte of paternal joys, but who, alas ! 
would never know a father's love. 

Summer had fucceeded to fpring, when, for the 
firfl time fince her lofs, (he walked out amidft the 
beauties of nature. But the life of nature feemed 
gone. She found no charm in the air, the hills, the 
lawns, and forefts ; they no longer fpoke any language 
to her heart. And yet fhe felt, that except this fpot, 
there was none in the wide world where me could 
now exift. This place, where fhe had fpent her laft 
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hours of happinefs with Otho— where he lay buried, 
and where fhe was expecting the birth of his child — 
this was her only home, in funfhine and in fhade ; it 
was foothing to cling to it. The Prince and Princefs, 
on the contrary, wifhed to quit this refidence imme- 
diately, and to take Bertha away with them ; but 
when it came to the point, they could not but yield 
to her earned entreaties, and fuffered her to remain. 
They felt that, if torn away from this beloved fpot, 
fhe would, like a tender flower plucked up by the 
roots, wither and die. 

She retained her numerous houfehold, including 
fome of Otho's domeftics, and his ftud ; neverthelefs, 
the ftillnefs of death prevailed in the fpacious caftle, 
inhabited now by herfelf alone. She had removed 
into an apartment far away from the old gallery, the 
white chamber, and that whole wing; and the idea 
of the White Lady, and her myfterious apparition to 
Otho, arofe but feldom to poifon the tranquillity of 
her thoughts ; yet, at times, fhe could not help fhud- 
dering, when a door was heard to open gently, or 
when by the light of her night lamp fhe looked 
round her chamber, half expecting the vifion to appear 
again. Her mind recoiled from the thought. But 
when fhe dwelt on the lady's countenance in the old 
picture, fo fweet in its expreffion, fo ftrikingly like 
Otho's in features, fhe could not fufpect her of mur- 
derous defigns ; nay, fhe felt half inclined to love 
her, and for a moment looking up from her work to 
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the door, fhe would wiih to fee her enter ; but the 
next moment fhe fhuddered at the poffibility of her 
wifh being gratified, and rang for one of her women 
to keep her company. They were gradually infe&ed 
with fome of her fears, becaufe often, on being nattily 
fummoned by their mittrefs, they found her agitated, 
and wanting nothing but fome one to ftay in the 
room with her. However, the matron appeared not 
to Bertha, or any one in the cattle ; neither in the 
church, nor in the garden— neither in the court, nor 
in the chamber, was aught unufual to be feen, and 
every fear was at laft fet at reft, by the abfence of 
everything marvellous. 

The autumn was now far advanced. One bright 
October morning, Bertha was Handing at the window, 
gazing around on the landfcape. Mills were gently 
fettling on the hill fides; the mountain fummits, 
crowned with ancient ruins, glittered in the early 
funfhine ; while light vapours, like white veils, floated 
here and there acrofs the fcene. Flights of rooks, 
keeping up an incefTant joyous cawing, were wheeling 
about in the pure air, round the ruins, over the dewy 
fields, and the grafs-grown court and lofty battlements 
of the cattle. Otho's horfes were pawing in the 
{tables ; his own bay tteed chanced to neigh — foon 
fhe faw his groom ifluing forth on horfeback, the 
dogs rofe barking to meet him : alas ! no gallant 
chafe enfued, no fuch gathering together of fportfmen 
as laft year, when be was wont to mount that horfe, 
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to whittle to thofe hounds, while {he his bride gazed 
after him, enjoying the hope of a long life of happi- 
nefs. She wept aloud ; and fank on a feat by the 
window, feeling an inexpreffible yearning to fee Otho 
but for a moment again. The image of him which 
her fancy often prefented was fo fliadowy, fo tran- 
fient ! (he longed for a portrait or a bull, to affift her 
fenfes. But Otho never could be prevailed upon to 
fit for a picture, or for any reprefentation of himfelf. 
So vehement was her longing, fo ftrong the impulfe 




of newly-awakened grief, that me took courage. It 
was a funny morning, earth and heaven were full of 
founds of life ; fhe refolved to revifit the old picture, 
and trace Otho's features in thofe of the lady. She 
fent and requefted the fteward to unlock the white 
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apartment, defired one of her women to accompany 
her, and took that dire&ion. From the part of the 
caftle fhe now inhabited, they had to traverfe not 
only a fuite of rooms, but the fpacious ftaircafe, to 
reach the white chamber. When fhe approached, 
the high folding doors, carved with ancient gilding, 
were thrown wide open; the autumnal funbeams 
were pouring in through the ruflet and yellow foliage 
that waved outfide the window ; the aged fteward 
flood bareheaded, attending upon her ; and not a 
circumftance reminded her of that terrible May 
morning. With what deep emotion did fhe behold 
that beloved countenance again turned upon her ! 
She Walked clofe up to the pi&ure, to conceal a flood 
of tears ; the old man and her attendant kept at a 
diftance, in refpectful filence. 

After a long paufe, the fteward, obferving that her 
firft flow of grief had fubfided, approached her. She 
filently turned her tearful eyes towards him. 

" Aye, indeed, my noble lady," faid he, " that 
pi&ure may well make you weep ! Oh, that our 
beloved young lord had but been meek and placid as 
that countenance, and not fo rafh and bold ! (though 
his martial fpirit became him well ;) we might now 
be thanking Heaven for him, and your tears and 
thofe of many had been fpared." 

" For me, my good Francis, there is no joy left in 
this world," anfwered fhe; " and if you weep with 
me, it is for one who deferved it well. ,, 
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" Frefh happinefs awaits you, my lady, which 
may foon cheer us all with you. I have never 
before ventured to afk, if you would pleafe to fee the 
rooms adjoining yours in the other wing, which we 
think of fitting up for the young ftranger. It would 
be eafy to open a door from your ladyfhip's bed- 
chamber, into the one intended for the young lord 
or lady; the two next might be for the waiting 
women ; the fourth communicates by a corridor 
with the main ftaircafe, and would make a good ante- 
chamber. The long fuite of rooms adjoining would 
not be wanted. I would take fpecial care that the 
noife of the workmen fhould not difturb your reft 
even for one night." 

€€ As you like — I will fee the rooms," anfwered 
Bertha, and fhe walked on. He followed her obfe- 
quioufly. The apartment exactly correfponded with 
the old man's defcription — a long fuite of deferted 
wainfcotted rooms, forming a whole wing ; here and 
there was a decaying pidhire, and old fafhioned furni- 
ture was thinly fcattered along the walls ; but the 
afpe6t was cheerful, and the windows admitted an 
ample profpecl. of open country. Having crofTed the 
laft room in the fuite, they found themfelves on a 
balcony, on the top of a half-ruined tower ; a rampart 
extended from thence round the back part of the 
caftle, which was once regularly fortified. This 
mutilated tower, and its next neighbour — the moul- 
dering ruin in the deferted court — were all that re- 
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mained of that fortified part. The whole made a 
fomewhat dreary impreffion, but the plan was irre- 
iiftibly convenient. Befides, her renewed acquaint- 
ance with the matron's features had leflened her fears. 
" After all," thought fhe, " how do I know that 
this portrait, and the White Lady who occurs in the 
large pi&ure, are the fame perfon ? One of the ances- 
tors may have chofen to have his mother or fifter 
painted in the fame drefs : poffibly becaufe he fancied 
a refemblance between them, like that her counte- 
nance bears to my own Otho's ! The portrait was 
evidently painted at a later period than the other." 

Such thoughts as thefe familiarized her with the 
fubjeft. The next day, the third, and the fourth, fhe 
again met old Francis by appointment in the white 
chamber, and there became abforbed in contempla- 
tion of the pi&ure. At laft fhe afked the old man, 
" Could not this picture be removed hence to one of 
my rooms ? " 

He fixed his eyes thoughtfully upon her, and 
having looked round to fatisfy himfelf that they were 
alone, anfwered :— 

" If fuch are your ladyfhip's commands, it muft 
be done ; but, fince the cattle's foundation, no fuch 
change has ever been propofed. The deceafed ances- 
tors dwell all together in this white chamber ; their 
living pofterity have always inhabited the lower 
rooms. ,, 

Bertha fhuddered at thefe words, fpoken in a 
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marked manner, quite different from his ufual Ample, 
kindly tone. The next day fhe hefitated fome time 
whether to fummon him to the white chamber. 
Before me had decided, a meflenger came from him, 
to folicit the favour of a private audience. 

" Honoured lady," faid he, " it does not become 
an old fervant to divulge the fecrets of his mailer's 
family ; but to you I may fpeak of them, being 
yourfelf my miftrefs, and of courfe already informed 
—though not, I perceive, of all that I know. My 
forefathers have all been ftewards in this caftle before 
me; my father filled the poft— I was born here, and 
fucceeded him. I know its outward, and its fecret 
hiftory ; nothing in it can terrify me ; I (hall foon be 
with the dead myfelf ; but I pray you, do not fee 
fo much of that pidlure ; it is not fit for your early 
age." 

" Dear Francis," anfwered Bertha, " I know very 
well what you allude to ; but can you believe, that 
the features of him to whom I looked up for the beft 
bleffings of my life, can now portend evil to me ? " 

" Portend evil ! I will not prefume to fay that. 
Still, there is a gulf between the dead and the living ; 
God has fo ordered it in the courfe of nature ; it is the 
caufe of many tears, but alfo of much peace. That 
woman's foul has no peace, as I well know : there- 
fore I have wiflied you to inhabit this lower part of 
the caftle, where me has never been feen in the 
memory of man. Dwell here, madam, in comfort ; 
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difturb not the flumbers of the dead 5 fear to attract 
them by thinking of them too much. I know nothing 1 
of the hiftory of her life ; time has obfcured the 
pitture which records it : a fate like hers, however, 
mull be the doom of heavy guilt." 

" Francis ! do you know, then, what happened 
to my Otho the night before his death?" cried 
Bertha, horror-flruck. 

" I know it ; I know much more," anfwered he, 
" we will leave it all in the hands of God. Your 
ladyfhip will, I truft, do fo ; and compofe yourfelf, 
and rely upon me. Thefe walls, and their belong- 
ings, and I, have grown old together; years have 
rolled over us, while all my generation has died off. 
That lady often appears to me ; I never had a near 
view of her face, but can difcern through her veil its 
deathlike palenefs. Her hands are colourlefs, like 
thofe of a corpfe; fhe nods to me when our eyes 
meet ; I return her falutation refpectfully, as to an 
anceflor of my noble matter's, then caft my eyes 
down, never looking after her, and I know not 
whence fhe comes, or how flie vaniflies. Would 
your ladyfhip now vifit the new room ? " 

The old man's manner, while difcourfing on thefe 
myfterious fubjects, had afTumed fuch energy and fo- 
lemnity, that Bertha fcarcely recognifed him, and 
could not help believing what he fa id. But as he 
pronounced the laft words, all this gravity was laid 
afide ; he opened the folding doors, looked round 
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cheerfully at her, and difclofed a fcene well calculated 
to difpel the gloom which had been caft over her 
fpirits. 

Here was her child's room, newly furniihed with 
light green tapeftry ; the beds for the attendants were 
hung with curtains of dark green (ilk ; and between 
them, on a prettily carved wooden frame, flood the 




cradle, covered with green filk flriped with wreaths 
of ivy, rofes, myrtle, and laurel ; its filken quilt was 
embroidered with a garland of fpring flowers of the 
brighteft colours. The open windows overlooked a 
wide-extended funny landfcape : the nurfery ward- 
robe was arranged in furrounding clofets. The 
whole fcene was fitted to raife the mod drooping 
fpirits, and agreeably to furprife even one accuftomed 
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to luxury. Neither did it fail of thefe effecTs upon 
Bertha ; but they were inftantly followed by a fevere 
pang; — the recolle&ion that this child, whom they 
were preparing fo warmly to welcome, would be 
deftitute of the common invaluable blewng, paternal 
care; and fhe wept bitterly over her lofs, which 
connected every pleafure with grief. But yet the 
birth of her child and its future fate became more 
realized to her mind amidft thefe fcenes, fo cheering 
to maternal feelings. 

After the foregoing converfation, as fhe fat in the 
cheerful comfortable room, her heart felt lightened, 
like that of one juft landed from a dark awful flood 
on a flowery ifland , She defired that the door might 
henceforth be left open, fat down at the window, 
and inhaled the autumnal breeze. The idea of the 
Matron, and the doubts of her exiftence, had fo much 
haunted her during the laft days, and were fo aflb- 
ciated with the image of Otho, that it now required 
an effort to fhake them off. Her feelings, whether 
of hope and anxiety for her child, or of grief for 
Otho*s premature death and her own early widow- 
hood, all led to the recolledlion of this anceftor. The 
fufpicion of her gttiJt, now for the firft time fuggefted 
to her, added to her painful recollections ; but fhe 
foon taught herfelf to refer all her perplexities to the 
Providence of God : in Him fhe trufted with more 
comfort and implicit reliance than ever before. 

Such thoughts as thefe were occupying her, when 
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the aged Francis re-entered, carrying a bafket of 
books. He took one of them out, opened it at a marked 
place, and prefcnting it to her, read aloud : — 

" In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God." 

He then arranged the books on a fhelf, in the prefs. 
Befides the Bible, there were only books of piety — 
the Lives of the Hermits, that of St. Jerome, the 
Confeffions and Letters of St. Auguftine, and the 
Writings of St. Chryfoftom. Bertha had hitherto 
refleded and read but little. Her affectionate heart, 
and clear underftanding, had matured and developed 
themfelves together with her bodily growth in inno- 
cent feclufion. She took up the books timidly ; was 
furprifed to find fo little difficulty in them ; and as a 
blind perfon, when the film is taken off his eyes, 
immediately difcovers both the nature of fight and 
the treafures it difclofes, fo (he became at once con- 
fcious of the powers of her mind, and poflefled of 
materials on which to exercife them. She frequently 
remained abforbed in her interefting new employment 
the whole day ; it proved the beft antidote to the 
ftings of grief. Her forrows were gradually affuaged, 
though Otho, her child, and the matron, were ftill 
prominent in her thoughts, and everything centered 
in them. She returned no more to the white cham- 
ber — not fo much from dreading another apparition 
of the White Lady, as from unwillingnefs to pry into 
the awful fecrets belonging to that room. Befides, 
fhe found that her anxious efforts to call to mind 
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the beloved features of Otho by the help of the pic- 
ture, had only confufed her recollection of him ; 
now, in her hours of tranquil thought, his image, 
riling as it were on a clear mirror, often beamed 
upon her fouL 




. Meanwhile winter came on, and the time of her 
confinement drew near ; when one night, in a dream, 
lhe fancied that on looking through the door of the 
child's intended room, which was always open, fhe 
faw, bending over the cradle, the Matron — looking 
as Francis had defcribed her, and like the pidlure, 
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except that her face was flightly veiled over ; through 
the veil it looked pale, deathlike; her hands, too, 
were as thofe of a corpfe, and on her forefinger was 
the very ring reprefented in the ancient picture. 
There (he flood, fixed ; caft her glazed eyes firfl: on 
the cradle, then on Bertha. She fpread her hands as 
if in benediction over the cradle, then extended them 
towards Bertha, and had vanifhed, when the latter 
darted up and afked herfelf, " Is it a dream, or am I 
awake ? " The remembrance of the apparition feen 
by Otho,on the eve of his death, agitated her greatly ; 
fhe longed for the morning, in order to impart her 
vifion to the old man ; but fhe felt the pain of child- 
birth beginning. Juft then one of her women en- 
tered, and on being afked who had fummoned her, 
faid the fteward had awakened and fent her. The 
increafe of her illnefs prevented Bertha from dwelling 
on thefe circumftances ; and a few hours after, fhe 
held a fon in her arms, and a flood of new feelings 
had rufhed into her foul, amidft which all thoughts 
of the dream were loft. 

For a few days nothing occurred to remind her of 
it ; till at laft the old man, who had never ftirred out 
of the child's room, where crowds of congratulating 
peafants and domeftics fucceeded each other, en- 
treated to be admitted to wifh her joy. 

" You have gratified not only the living, my 
honoured lady," faid he, " but alfo the dead. On the 
night of the young Lord's birth, a found whifpered 
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over my bed, like aflight cool breeze in a fpacious 
room ; it awoke me from my light flumbers, and 
before me Hood the Matron — nearer than I had ever 
feen her. She pointed with outftretched arm to the 
door; I rofe quickly, walked out, and faw her, 
looking round at me, rapidly fly, as it were, towards 
your rooms, then difappear through a door. I 
trembled to think what fhe might mean. But now 
I perceive that fhe can fometimes bring good tidings ; 
— that fhe loves your ladylhip, and that (he was 
anxious about you, as we all were." 

" Then my dream mull have been more than a 
dream," thought Bertha ; " and if the dead do watch 
over me, why does not my Otho appear to me ? I 
would not tremble." 

However, Otho came not to her, nor was the 
Matron again to be feen. The joy (he felt'on feeing 
her fair child, like an opening flower, more and more 
blooming after each fucceffi ve night, and dhcovering 
changes in him which no eye but hers could difcern, 
haftened her recovery. She appointed Chriftmas-day 
for her churching. The old fteward advifed that 
this lhould be done in the caftle chapel, but (he pre- 
ferred the church, where Otho had been baptized. 

The Chriftmas chimes were pealing merrily through 
the ftarry twilight of the winter morning, the fields 
were thickly covered with fnow, when fhe called up 
her attendants, and bade them prepare to fet out for 
the church. While they were thus employed, fhe 
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Hood at the window, and by the dim light (he faw 
her houfehold iffuing forth, dark figures moving along 
on the crifp fnow in the court, while groups of pea- 
fan ts patted beyond the iron gates ; the latter on their 
way to church, the former to her boy's room. She 
felt a half painful happinefsat the thoughts of Handing 
with her fon by his father's grave, as if fhe were to 
meet him again. Before daylight (he fet out, well 
wrapped up, with the baby warmly clad in her arms. 
Old Francis was in the ante-chamber, with a crowd 
of fervants and tenants ; his filvered locks lit up 
by the torchlight, which, mingling with the rays of 
morning, produced a glimmering radiance — emblem 
of hope dawning over the grave. Such were alfo the 
folemn feelings which filled the minds of the by- 
flanders. 

The interior of the church feen by torchlight, 
fome parts brought into ftrong relief and others caft 
into the fhade, looked fo ftrikingly like the old picture, 
that on glancing over the crowd of kneeling figures, 
fhe could fancy the Matron among them ; and a hope 
now and then arofe, that her Otho might come forth 
from the vaults, in the palenefs of death, to fmile 
upon her and his child, and join in the ancient 
pfalmody, which for fo many ceuturies had re- 
founded within the fame walls, and infpired the fame 
feelings. Her tears flowed profufely ; but fhe felt 
comfort, as her fenfe of the fhortnefs of time became 
more and more vivid. 
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The fervice being ended, they walked out into 
broad daylight. The fight of the fpot in the court 
where fhe had for the laft time embraced her hufband, 
fo increafed her emotion, that fhe haftily averted her 
eyes, and turned them towards the fide wing of the 
houfe, to the windows of the pafTage near the nurfery. 
There, at one of thofe windows, fhe beheld the 
White Lady. No veil concealed her race j but the 
features were dimmed and confufed by the glafs : 
only their palenefs was difcernible. Bertha's firft 
impulfe was to look back for old Francis. His name 
was on her lips — but fhe refrained; looked up a 
fecond time, and all had vanifhed; fo that fhe 
doubted whether fancy had not deceived her. 

On the following night fhe difmifTed her women 
from her bed-chamber, and flept alone, for the Arft 
time fince the child's birth. There was a merry- 
making among the fervants and peafants, in honour 
of her recovery ; founds of merriment reached her 
room, reminding her of paft times. Bright recollec- 
tions, like a ray of golden funfhine, controlled with 
the dreary, folitary prefent; but her heart was 
cheered by the gentle breathings of her baby, as fhe 
fat watching over its cradle ; her eyes turning towards 
him, or fixed on the Lives of the Hermits, that lay 
open before her — and her thoughts, abftra&ed from 
her own real deftiny, wandered amid fcenes of le- 
gendary lore. Little Otho's nurfe had two or three 
times caft a longing glance in the direction of the dif- 
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tant found of mufic and refounding laughter* Bertha 
obferved this acrofs her book ; fhe bade her carry 
the cradle into her bed-room, affift her to undrefs, 
light the night lamp, and then go and join the 
others. 

It was done, and (he lay in bed ; when the thought 
— " what if the White Lady fhould appear in this 
folitude?" gave her a cold fhudder; however, 
nothing myfterious was to be feen or heard, and fhe 
fank, exhaufted by the emotions of the day, into a 
tranquil fleep. 

No fooner had reality faded away, than a blefled 
dream ftole over her imagination. She faw her Otho 
Handing by her bed, juft like his living felf, only 
graver and more beautiful* He fmiled on the child, 
and killed it. He fmiled on the cradle, then on 
her ; placed on her finger with his fhadowy pale 
hands the Matron's well-known ring, and killed 
her forehead. She could juft feel his breath, like a 
cool gentle breeze, and fancied herfelf awakened by 
it, and riling up to meet him. Then, in her dream, 
fhe faw the Matron withdrawing through the door ; 
but ftill fhe was wrapt in deep flumber, and flept on 
uninterruptedly till daylight. Her eyes, on open- 
ing, immediately fought her child. The cradle had 
been removed into the next room ; but as fhe ac- 
cidentally glanced at her right hand, with which fhe 
had drawn afide the curtain, fhe fhuddered from 
head to foot : — on her forefinger was the Matron's 
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ring ! What fhould fhe do ? take it off or keep it 
on? She fhed upon it tears of terror. It was a 
brilliant ruby, mounted without any decoration, in 
plain gold. At lad fhe drew it off, and found en- 
graved infide : — 

" M. of R. 1 129. On the day of the Summer 
Equinox." 

It muft, thought fhe, be a bridal ring. But what 
could this gift fignify ? Was it a fummons to join her 




hufband, who had put it on while fhe flept, and 
towards whom her heart yearned, while her child 
attached her equally to earth ? or had fhe, in her 
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dream, miftaken the Matron's features for the kindred 
lineaments of Otho ? Haraffed by thefe reflexions, 
fhe fpent the day in anxious fufpenfe ; but it patted 
uniformly, like any other. N ight arri ved, no dream 
difturbed her reft, nothing occurred to folve the 
myftery of the gift. 

" Do you know this ring ? " (aid fhe, next morn- 
ing, to old Francis. 

" That is the White Lady's ring ! " he exclaimed, 
looking at her doubtingly, with an enquiring eye. 

" It is fo," fhe anfwered. " Either (he or my 
hufband gave it me in my fleep ; both appeared in a 
dream. Tell me, what ought I to do with it ? Or 
may it not be a warning that I fhall be taken from 
my child?" 

The old man fhook his head, and was filent. 

After a paufe : « Who can interpret their mean- 
ing, who communicate with us without fpeech ? " 
faid he. " But fince the White Lady appeared to me 
at the young lord's birth, I need not fear that her 
ring is an omen of death to your ladyfhip. I fancy 
fhe knows about you, loves you, and has brought a 
prefent to the young heir's mother upon his baptifm. 
What you are to do with, it — that I dare notadvife." 

" I agree with you, my good friend," anfwered 
Bertha, " and I have determined not to put away 
the ring from my finger, but to hold it facred. That 
can do my child and me no harm, at all events. As 
to the reft, I will follow your former advice ; commit 
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myfelf to God, and layalide all perplexing thoughts, 
till fome plain token direlts me how to aft.*' 

However, Bertha found it not fo eafy to keep to 
this lad refolution. The Matron's expreflion of 
countenance ; her refcmblance to Otho ; the intereft 
in her welfare and that of her child, evinced by the 
lad apparitions ; the awful judgment upon the dead ; 
— all thefe fubjelts often deeply agitated her ; and 
fhe was haunted by a fecret fufpicion that the day of 
the next Summer Equinox would be the day of her 
death — the more, becaufe the White Lady had not 
fince appeared to her, or to any one in the cafUe. 

Winter was paft — the Summer Equinox again 
drew near ; when one day the old fteward, who ufed 
every morning to fpend hours near little Otho's cradle, 
and to carry him about, delighted when the babe 
grafped his hoary locks with its ftout little hands, 
appeared not* Bertha enquired after him, and heard 
he was ill; immediately afterwards entered his 
grandfon, an orphan boy whom he had adopted, and 
begged fhe would come to his grandfather ; for he 
was fitting in his arm-chair, faying he never fhould 
rife from it again, and wifhing to fee her very much. 

She followed the boy inftantly. The aged man 
fat near the window, in his old-fafhioned, neatly 
furnifhed room, looking out on the foft morning mift, 
which veiled the tops of the hills and trees. 

" When the young leaves begin to bud, the tree 
mull fhed the few lingering old ones, which have 
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furvived their time," faid he, pointing to the land- 
fcape without. 

" Dear Francis, what do you mean ! " cried 
Bertha. €€ You will furely not leave us ? " 

« Will— ■no," faid he, " one would fain flay, 
where fo many happy years have been fpent. But 
my time is come : it might naturally have come long 
ago. Yefterday I received a warning ; to-day I feel 
that it will come true, therefore I muft not delay 
fpeaking to your ladyfhip. The White Lady appeared 
to me. She was (landing in that gallery whofe win- 
dow overlooks the churchyard, when I entered it. 
According to my cuftom, I flood ftill ; and then, as 
I was filently retiring, fhe ftepped acrofs my path, 
pointed for a long time to the churchyard, turned 
away, and departed, looking back at me with fixed 
eyes. At the door, fhe flopped, raifed her hands 
towards me, towards Heaven, fhook her head fadly 
and flowly, and withdrew. I underflood this was 
her farewell to me on earth. I am ready. Thank 
God, I have been faithful to my charge ; one thing 
now remains to be done. Behold this cafket — my 
forefathers have, each on their death-bed, entrufled it 
to their fuccefTor, from father to fon. We have no 
key to it, nor any knowledge of its contents, or its 
origin. But it was declared by each, as he bequeathed 
it, to contain things of facred importance to the noble 
houfe ; and it may not be opened, unlefs fpme very 
precious member of it mould be threatened with a 
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fatal calamity. You know, that in this place it is 
not wife to make light of everything that might 
elfewhere be made light of. My grandfon, who • 
comes next after me, is but a lad, and childifh; 
therefore I commit the cafket to your care." 

The boy, who flood clofe to his grandfather, 
looked up anxioufly in his face. The old man, after 
putting the cafket into Bertha's hands, ftroked down 
the child's flaxen hair, and tried to fmile upon him. 
His head dropped on his breaft, he breathed deeply, 
and his dying fmile was illumined by the morning 
funbeams. Bertha underftood what laft requeft he 
would have uttered, if death had not prevented him. 
She took the boy to her room, confbled and tried to 
cheer him, while arrangements were made by her 




defire, to place him under the moft careful fuperin- 
tendence in the cattle. She then treafured up the 
myfterious cafket, not without fome mifgivings ; fhe 
fufpedted it was a connecting link with the Matron, 
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and the charge of it might lead to further intercourfe 
with her. It was of ebony, richly inlaid with gold, 
mother of pearl, and precious ftones ; the inlaying 
feemed of ancient Byzantine work, yet in good pre- 
fervation. 

The uneafinefs caufed by the pofleffion of the 
cafket, proved as groundlefs as the fears produced by 
the ring. The funeral of old Francis and the Summer 
Equinox were pad, dill (he lived ; and fo natural 
and fmooth was the current of her life, that a wifh 
would fometimes arife, in the midft of this mono- 
tonous fecurity, to revifit the white chamber, and 
fcrutinize the enigmatical old pidure ; but that wifh 
was quickly reprefled, with a fhudder of awe. 

About this time, her little Otho fell fick ; and the 
blooming child foon funk, paft all hope, towards the 
grave. Lefs and lefs frequent were the moments, 
when by a flower, or a plaything, fhe could win from 
him a paffing fmile. She carried him about in her 
arms, refting his hot languid head upon her bofom, 
andftruggled with meek fubmiffion againft the terrible 
thought, that fhe fhould foon be bereft of her darling. 
One night he feemed too weak to live till morning ; 
fhe fat by his cradle gazing earneftly on him. Her 
heart was torn with anxiety ; fhe half wifhed it over, 
and that he were already an angel, beyond the reach 
of pain — but then fhuddered to think what would 
become of her. At break of day, a fhort fleep ftole 
over her exhaufted frame ; and in a few minutes, 
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ftarting up and looking round, oppofite her, clofe to 
the child's cradle, fat the White Lady. Terrified, and 
pierced with anguiih, as (he thought the child mull 
be dead ! fhe fat breathlefs, and looked at the child. 
And it lay with cheerful open eyes, looking at her, 
and its little hands playing with a marvellous wreath 
of rofemary, pearls, and brilliants. 

" Know me, if thou wilt ! " breathed a foft, low 
voice. " Thou feed me no more, till thou feekeft 
me : «— 

So faying, the White Lady rofe, and walked with 
noifelefs ftep towards the door. Bertha remained 
trembling : awe and delight deprived her limbs and 
her tongue of all motion. At laft (he fell on her 
knees, caught up her child, and held it towards 
heaven with a flood of tears, rejoicing — praying — 
fobbing. 

The nurfe flept foundry. Bertha became gradually 
calmer, and laid the languid babe down, when fhe 
obferved fome curious, newly-plucked flowers on its 
pillow : it fmiled, and looked revived as its head ap- 
proached them. She examined the wreath, for which 
the child flretched out its hands : it confided of a 
plain hoop of gold, fet with pearls at regular intervals, 
between which were maflive flowers of various pre- 
cious ftones, a branch of frefh rofemary twining round 
the whole. As fhe raifed the coverlet to put it into 
the bale's hands, fhe faw a golden key fparkling 
under the folds, fimilar in antique and rich work- 
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manfhip to the ring, the garland, and the cafket, to 
which laft it evidently belonged. Bertha contem- 




plated it with perplexity, and took it up, trembling 
to think what might follow from this new difcovery 
— this commiffion, as it feemed, to open the myfte- 
rious cafket. But maternal love now abforbed every 
other feeling, that would elk have agitated her heart ; 
quite loft in happinefs, {he feafted her eyes on the 
rapidly recovering child, who foon dropped afleep 
peacefully under her delighted gaze. 
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Day broke in glorious beauty over the flower-be- 
fpangled earth and fparkling ftreams, enlivened by 
the flight of birds, and ringing with founds of life 
and joy. The nurfe, awaking, exulted at the little 
boy's amendment ; her glad reports fpread through 
the cattle, and brought many of the houfehold into 
the room, to fympathiie and congratulate* This 
joyful hum of voices roufed Bertha from the delight* 
ful muiings in which her lail few hours had been 
paITed ; but thankfulnefs and joy fo filled her heart, 
long accuftomed to painful emotions only, that fhe 
could not command herfelf, but took refuge amidft 
the folitude and freedom of nature. 

She wondered, on feeling herfelf reftored to the 
full enjoyment of its beauties, that the world mould 
ftill afford her a fource of fuch happinefs, and of fuch 
miiery. When the flutter of her fpirits was over, 
(he recollected the Matron, whofe awful fate en- 
grofled her thoughts more and more ; particularly as 
(he felt a comfortable aflurance of not feeing her, 
from the words — ** Thou feeft me no more, till thou 
feekeft me." She could not think, without a fhudder, 
of unravelling the myftery confided to her from the 
world beyond the grave; and would gladly have 
difpenfed with opening the cafket* But why (hould 
(he fo fhrink from croffing that boundary, beyond 
which her thoughts flew every hour in (earch of her 
beloved hufband ; when, moreover, the being who 
impofed the talk upon her did it fo kindly, fo conii- 
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derately, and was an anceftorof his — like him in looks 
— who had, like him, fhown her nothing but love ? 
The more (he dwelt upon thefe reflections, the more 
{he felt her obligation to open the cafket, be the con- 
fequences what they might ; fhe fbon even rejoiced 
at receiving, in her fecluded life, fuch a commifhon, 
which would connect her ftill more clofely with 
Otho's family. 

Repairing to her bed-room, fhe bolted the door ; 
railed her heart in prayer; then took out the myfte- 
rious cafket and its golden key, and applied it to the 
lock. It fitted — the lid flew open directly. 

The box was lined throughout with mother of 
pearl, and contained a packet wrapped in brocaded 
filk. Bertha took it out, unfolded the iilk, and found 
a parchment in good prefervation, covered with fair 
and legible writing; though the characters and lan- 
guage were antiquated, fhe contrived to make it out, 
and read as follows : — 

" My name is Juditha ; I am daughter of Profti- 
bor. I was born, and enjoyed the merry feafbn of 
childhood, like other human creatures. My father's 
caftle was my birth-place, and there I dwelt, until 
my fixteenth year. Then it was, that Lord Mark- 
wart von R came to vkit us ; he was twenty- 
four years of age, manly, kind, and handfome. BlefTed 
indeed did I think myfelf, when they told me I 
fhould accompany him home to his caftle, there to 
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dwell with him, and to fpend my whole Hie in peace 
and love, as my mother had fpent hers. Many of 




the children of our dependents, fharers of my joy, 
followed me, to be of fervice in everything I might 
want. I was drefled in a purple robe, my flaxen 
hair curled in ringlets, and crowned with a golden 
diadem, as a virgin, the daughter and the betrothed 
of a nobleman. The bridal proceflion entered the 
church belonging to Lord Markwart's caftle. It was 
recently founded, and fplendidly adorned with rich 
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carving. They lifted me from my palfrey ; Hand in 
hand with Lord Markwart, I walked up to the altar. 
How handfbme he looked in his fplendid armour ! 
How I rejoiced in him, and in my future happy lot, 
before God, his faints, and all men ! How earneftly 
from my heart did I make the vow, to be his in faith 
and honour for ever ! He gave me a gold ring, fet 
with an amethyft ; it had been brought by his father 
from Jerufakm, from our Saviour's grave, whither he 
had been among the firft to go, bearing the crofs. 
Infide the ring were written the date of the year and 
day, and Lord Markwart's name. Thofe were pre- 
cious words. 

" My hufband's caftle was furrounded by a beau- 
tiful country. Many a hill, crowned with fortreflcs, 
bounded the horizon; nearer, were broad fields, 
cultivated fpots of land interfperfed with woods, and 
a ruining river wound acrofs the valley. We were 
guarded by moats and a high wall, flanked with 
towers, each of which was inhabited, and the interior 
of the caftle fully peopled : all thefe I had to provide 
for — all looked up to me. After I had given birth 
to a little daughteiythe Holy Mainhard, Bifhop of 
Prague, chanced to pais by us, in his pilgrimage to 
the holy iepulchre ; he offered to baptize my child* 
The rice was attended by many, in honour to my 
lord : many noblemen, knights, dam(els,and matrons. 
From Swabia, came Lord Conrad, of Beutelfpach ; 
Hermann and William, brothers of the Count of 
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Sulzbach, the fame who founded the monaftery at 
Wylemow, which now lies in ruins. Within its 
walls, all thefe have long fince flcpt in the Lord, and 
their fouls are with the bleft. My foul has never 
been fet free 1 

** My parents alfo came, and my brothers and 
filters, who wondered at me in my coif and veil, 
grown into a houfewife and a mother ; and took de- 
light in the foreigners' tales, of the gorgeous city of 
Conftantinople, beyond the feas ; of the towns and 
faftnefles of Infidels in the Holy Land, and near the 
River Nile ; of deferts, where nought could be feen 
but earth and fky, and night and day ; of their own 
merry home, near the Inn and Neckar, in that filler 
ftate to Bohemia, the German Empire. I, too, re- 
joiced at the cheerful difcourfe that enlivened our 
halls, and at my lord's gaiety amid our guefts ; but 
was belt pleafed when I could Heal away to my child's 
chamber,, and gaze upon it ; or bury my felf about the 
"houle, providing for the comfort of my hufband and 
his guefts, in their feftal meeting. From my heart 
did I rejoice at the honour reflected on him, as well 
as on my parents and on myfelf, when I carried my 
child to the baptifmal font at church, to dedicate it 
to God, before fo many noble witnefles. 

" Two of my women, who had come to the caftle 
when I did, and become mothers at the fame time, 
carried their children to church with mine, that they 
might be baptized in the fame font, by the fame holy 
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man, before the feme witnefles. Much did they re- 
joice at it; all the fcrvants who followed in pro* 



ceflion were joyful, and moft joyful was I, How 
many things happened, in thofe times, to make me 
happy i 

€t I had three more children, one after the other, 
two daughters and a Ton ; Tweet playmates to each 
other, ever new bleffings to their father and me. The 
fpace in the caftle was more and more filled. I had 
much to do and manage from morning to night ; my 
cheerfulnefs and ftrength increafed daily in propor- 
tion. Lord Markwart fupported me fo faithfully, (6 
kindly, in everything I One day there was a mar- 
riage among our retainers, who needed further affift- 
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ance from us ; another, fome building on our domain 
was to be completed, or new land to be bought ; be- 
fides providing for every day's fupply, from year to 
year. In everything we confulted each other's 
pleafure, Lord Markwart and I ; nothing befel me 
but happinefs during a long, long courfe of years ; 
I look back upon it as a period of perpetual funfhine 
in my heart. 

" Upon the death of Duke Sobieflaws, at Hoftin 
Hradekjn his new cattle, Lord Markwart departed 
towards Prague, to aflifl at the Council of Lords held 
there, touching the fucceffion to the Empire. When 
he was gone, and I knew him to be travelling through 
countries unknown to me, I loft all power of thought. 
I could no longer judge of what was neceflary for 
each day ; my children, my fervants were not the 
fame; I funk into (icknefs and languor. How it 
revived me to hear that Wladiflaw the Second was 
elected Duke, and my lord on his way home ! Then 
hill and dale looked fmiling again ; then, cheered by 
its owner's prefence, everything wore its former 
afpeft. 

t€ The next year, my laft child was born. I have 
had none fince, nor did I ever love the others as I 
did this one. We named the babe Pribiflawa. She 
was a child that feemed to belong to a better world. 
She was not like Lord Markwart, nor was fhe like 
me; like none but herfelfin the world. She was 
ever ferious, yet ever fmiling; her manner had an 
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angelic fweetnefs. Her brother and fillers, in 
growing up, altered ; I loft fight entirely of each 
childifh countenance : but (he grew taller arid fairer, 
and yet looked ftill the fame. When I watched her 
moving about the cattle and gardens, in blooming 
maidenhood, I could ftill fee in her the fame child 
who ufed in infancy to look up fmiling in my nice. 
I carefully concealed from her and the others, what 
pleafure this gave me ; all were in my heart, all were 
dear, for their father's fake ; I could not have chofen 
from among them, Lord Markwart only knew my 
partiality. Befides, I had not much leifure to reflect 
on it. My heart could not dwell long upon one 
fource of delight, for I had much bufinefs to fettle, 
and any negligence would have been hurtful. I knew 
each man, woman, and child, every (ingle animal, 
every bird's neft about our trees, and all the plants 
about our home ; all were individually known to me, 
gladdened my eyes, and had a (hare in my affections ; 
ail were oar own, and heaven's, and firii of itfbi 

" Our eldeft daughter chofe to lead a holy life, 
apart from the world, in a cloifter. We carried her 
to Prague, where, at St. George's convent, fhe was 
to enter upon her noviciate ; and parted with her in 
the holy, twilight fhades of thofe peaceful halls ; and 
I wept over her, tears of mingled joy and grief* Soon 
afterwards, her fitter was married ; and our fon like- 
wife made choice of a noble damfel for confort. We 
were anxious to fee them happy as early as we our- 
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{elves had been ; fo we fitted up a caftle for the re- 
ception of this new daughter, whither our fon might 
bring her home ; and I bought furniture and jewels, 
and engaged fervants whom I had trained, for the 
comfort of my own daughter. Pleafant cares were 
thofe ! It felt like planting my own life over again, 
to flourifh in new ground. 

" PribiHawa's choice was Lord Odolenus von 
Chifch. He was approved by her father, and had 
won her afreftions by his generous and fpotlefs cha- 
ncier. Young as he was, our firft nobles had fre- 
quently appointed him arbiter in their feuds and 
duels. He had a clear, upright underftanding. His 
appearance was (lately ; his eye piercing ; grave and 
lofty his brow ; few and brief the words uttered by 
thofe frefh and youthful lips. Oh ! he looked all 
too ftern for my tender child ! 

•' Our daughter and daughter-in-law brought us 
grandchildren, juft as the time fixed for Pribiflawa's 
wedding drew near, and when our deleft child in- 
tended to make her facred vows. So the brothers 
and lifters begged they might all meet once more in 
their paternal home. Every chamber was occupied ; 
there was hardly room for fo many beloved guefts. 
And when the married couples with their young 
offspring arrived, followed by the fervants they had 
received from us, who came likewife to revifit their 
homes in our eftate ; when we received all thefe in 
the court, the young mothers holding up to me their 
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babes, in whofe faces I traced the features of Lord 
Mark wart and my children, as I railed them in my 
arms towards heaven, and all clofed round me, re- 
joicing, greeting, exclaiming — each happy in his own 
family and in ours ; when, from the blooming joyous 
faces of the young parents, my eye turned on my 
eldeft child, whofe countenance already bore the 
marks of holy contemplation, in its expreffion of that 
profound peace which would be her reward on earth, 
where the joys of youth had been fupplanted by 
heavenly joys ; when I felt furrounded by founds of 
mirth, all from our own beloved ; and at laft reded 
on Lord Markwart's noble and loving countenance, 
that feemed to reflect as a mirror a long courfe of 
blefled days, full of the fame, ever increaling happi- 
nefs — then my blifs was indeed paft meafure, paft 
compreheniion ! I rejoiced with the young mothers, 
with a fympathy at once fifterly and maternal ; I 
rejoiced inexpreflibry in thinking of the future. 

" Hand in hand, we all fat afTembled round the 
ftone table under the fragrant made of the lime-trees, 
gazing far and wide over the funfhiny landfcape. In 
the diftance, a great dull arofe on the road, drew 
nearer and nearer ; we defcried a glittering of armour, 
a waving of colours — Duke Wladiflaw's colours, and 
the Bohemian eagles. They belonged to the Duke's 
herald, who required Lord Markwart's attendance at 
Prague within three days, with his fons and fons-in- 
law, to accompany the Duke thence to Wurzburg, 
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for the wedding of the Emperor Frederic of Staufen, 
with the Lady Beatrice of Burgundy. All looked at 




each other, with an inquiring, doubting glance. Lord 
Markwart gave his aflent, and difmilTed the herald* 
At that moment ended my happinefs. 

" Not a ray of comfort ever reached my mind 
more ; though much was fpoken to confole me, by 
the hope of feeing my hufband and children return 
— I could not but look upon them as loft to me. If 
joy is checked in her courfe, in vain do we look for 
her return ! her day is gone. 

" On the third day following, which we had ap- 
pointed for Pribiflawa's wedding, when the horfes 
were brought to the door, and the young men had 
.taken leave of their wives, of their lifters, and of their 
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babes, my lord, already mounted, ftretched out his 
hand from his feat, grafped mine, and kept it, not 
venturing to fpeak, left tears fhould break forth ; he 
tried to look me in the face, as I ftood drooping; at 
laft I looked up, and he fmiled fadly and yet cheer- 
ingly upon me. Meanwhile Lord Odolenus, with 
impetuous refolution, fprang forward over the draw- 
bridge. Lord Markwart alio flowly turned his horfe, 
prefTed my hand and let it go, while I looked at him 
for the laft time ; then my heart broke with anguifh ! 
Oh, that I had indeed feen him no more on earth ! 

" All was now dreary and filent in our fpacious 
rooms; I felt chilled and fearful in them. My 
children feemed lefs my own, than when their 
father watched over them with me. My daughters 
were young and high-fpirited ; none was fo con- 
fumed by the grief of parting as I, the mother — the 
wife of many years ! Sorrow weighed heavier on 
my breaft than when we had parted in youth. My 
heart beat faintly and with difficulty, my limbs were 
powerlefs, my head was confufed ; nothing feemed 
alive in me but ardent longings to fee the day of re- 
union, and to reach the future, full, as it feemed, of 
increafing happinefs. 

" But lefs and lefs grew daily in me the power and 
the hope of reaching it. I ftrained myfelf to breathe 
freely, to walk about quickly, to raife my fpirits and 
turn my mind to needful bufinefs, more and more 
vainly from day to day ! As the period of return 
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approached, my ftrength Tank rapidly. I clung to 
the hope of fupporting myfelf until that day of deli- 
verance. 

44 Vain hope ! But few days had yet to elapfe, 
when I awoke one morning, unable to move, and 
my throbbing heart and burning brain filled by the 
thought — No more fhalt thou behold the abfent !— 
unfpeakabie was my anguifh. Prefently my women 
entered, and, {hocked at my looks, hurried away to 
call my daughters in. My daughters came, and 
kneeled around my bed : only my holy child could 
command her tears. I wept with the others; I 
wept more bitterly than they. I could not bear to 
die ! I fent for my grandchildren, for the fervants, 
and had them all clofe round my bed ; I clung to 
life, they all linked me to it ! 




" And the prieftof the caftle drew near, gave me 
his bleffing, and warned me that my hour might be 
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come, to quit this world at God's command. I 
ought, faid he, to turn my thoughts to Him who had 
ordained even this trial — if indeed it were impending 
. — for my benefit, in mercy. I would not hear him 
out. . I bade him ceafe, and not call that mercy 
which would fnatch me away in the midft of my 
days, from fo many dear to me, and from all my 
children — without even bidding farewell to the dear 
companion of my life. Then my eldeft daughter 
threw herfelf on her knees by the bedfide, and fpoke 
fervently. Soon, faid {he, how mould I be blefling 
my fate, and looking down fmiling in unutterable 
blifs on her father and them all, upon my home, and 
upon the recollection of this hour, if I would now 
make the effort to turn my foul from temporal love 
towards God, and fix every thought and hope upon 
Him. 

" I heard nothing but the fweet tones of her voice; 
I felt nothing but pride in her holinefs. I cried — 
Pray that my life be fpared ! I felt myfelf becoming 
weaker every moment ; I yet ftruggled againft death 
with indefcribable anguiftu The pried then prayed 
that grace might be vouchfafed to me to detach my 
foul from life, and give me a foretafte of the raptures 
of the blefled in God's prefence. His prayer filled 
me with rage. I commanded him to hold his peace. 
I inwardly abjured all happinefs but that of feeing 
again my hufband, of ftaying among my children — 
my own beloved ones ! in the home that I had dwelt 
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in peacefully fo many years, on this beauteous earth : 
my thoughts recoiled with abhorrence from any other 
images. Weaker and weaker grew my breath ; I 
drained myfelf to fupport it by force. The prieft 
prayed aloud for my falvation. I curfed his prayer; 
it feemed to haflen the approach of death. I ordered 
him to be taken out of my fight. I implored heaven 
with t;he utmoft vehemence for life — life — life ! 

" That prayer was my laft thought ; and a deep 
{lumber, with refiftlefs force, bore down my con- 
fcioufncfs. It was a long, inexpreffibly delightful re- 
pofe ; no longer breathing, yet exifting; borne fwiftly 
along without motion, as if on the wings of light ; 
no longer thinking, yet comprehending all things in 
their origin and a&ion with infinite clearnefs. I felt 
as if contemplating the earth, with her days and 
nights, her light and made, her ftarry firmament, her 
frefh verdure, the bufy hum of life, the various com- 
munities of being, and the connection of nature and 
innocence with God, as a glorious retrofpett, full of 
heavenly peace, like a revelation from on high; 
thoughts no longer arofe iingly, in flow fucceffion, 
and difturbed by impreffions of bodily pain, pleafure, 
or fear ; I had no wifh to return to the paft Hate of 
bondage ! 

" And now arofe before me a figure, fimilar to 
man, but far loftier and nobler ; fuch mild radiance 
beamed from his form and countenance that, com- 
pared with it, the fun's light was dim, and the moon's 

B 
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feemed but a dufky fhade. His eyes turned upon 
me, full of the piercing feverity of judgment. With- 
out the aid of fpeech, he conveyed his meaning. The 
fentence iflued forth — « Thou haft fued for life with 
the prayer which gains acceptance. Live free from 
death, until — ' Here my death-dream difiblved into 
a living {lumber. I underftood not the clofe of the 
fentence. The apparition faded from my fight. The 
power of breathing returned, and I felt the weight 
of earthly exiftence again heaving and finking in my 
breaft. I heard a muffled earthly found at regular 
intervals ; around me were gloomy damp {hades, a 
fmall red light glimmered above. I opened my eyes ; 
I recognized the lamp of our family vault burning 
above me, as I lay in a coffin, wrapped in my fhroud. 
The funeral bell was pealing overhead in the tower, 
for me. Again I lived! Heavily did life weigh 
upon me after the new exiftence I had juft tailed : 
but my heart inftantly awoke to joyful emotion, at 
being reftored to my hufband and my children, and 
I ftarted up impatiently, wifhing myfelf out of the 
vault to meet them. The doors of the vault and 
thofe of the church ftood wide open ; an unknown 
power drew me through them, and I found myfelf 
{landing out of doors. Around me, far and wide, 
lay the ftill landfcape in mifty moonlight. The knell 
tolled on, and a dark procefiion, furrounded by 
torches, {lowly approached. Shuddering inwardly, 
as I doubted what this might be, I wifhed to fee who 
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lay on the bier ; at once I flood clofe to it. The 
bearers fet it down haftily, and fled ; the attendants 
call away their torches and fled likewife, with figns 
of terror. My prefence had {battered the proceffion 
in an inftant ; I Hood alone by the bier. I tore 
away the pall that covered it, and by the light of the 
moonbeams and of the expiring torches, I beheld 
my hufband — his corpfe was before me, his living 
wife ! I threw myfelf on the coffin ; I preffed my 
breathing lips, my diflraded heart, on his peaceful 
countenance, on his motionlefs breaft. O ! life 
—life— life ! 

" The riling fun now lit up the earth ; the larks, 
awaking, greeted each other in fong; the dew of 
heaven was dropping on the plants, which raifed 
their fragrant heads to receive it ; every living thing 
had kindred to meet. I, too, had children and 
grandchildren — my firft thoughts flew to my child 
Pribiflawa ; and in a moment I flood in her room, 
at the foot of her bed ; fhe lay, clad in her day- 
clothes, feeming to have wept herfelf to fleep ; her 
hands folded over her breaft, in the fame attitude in 
which fhe ufed, as a child, to fall afleep in the midft 
of fome childifh forrow. But her face glowed not 
as then ! it was wan, and fo full of woe, that it cut 
me to the heart ; and her cheeks bore traces of tears. 
Long I gazed without waking her, unwilling to break 
her repofe, till I could no longer bear that look of 
mifery, and her dear name involuntarily efcaped my 
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lips. She cried « Mother ! ' without unclofing her 
eyes, and frefh tears burft forth. Then Ihe fat up— 
her eyes met mine with a bewildered glare — and ihe 
awoke completely. I ftretched out my arms to em- 
brace her ; but with a wild cry of terror fhe fprang 
off the bed, and rufhed from the room along the 
paflage, fcreaming diftradtedly. I wifhed to follow 
her and foothe her, and the myfterious power carried 
me into the gallery, and impelled me after her. I 
came clofe up, and clafped her in my arms. Alas ! 
fhe lank from my embrace, lifelefs, to the ground. 
A few doors opened, my children appeared, and my 
faithful domeftics ; but they, too, were feared by my 
afped : none came to Pribiflawa's aid. In vain I 
called. I wiftied myfelf near my eldeft daughter, to 
allure her I was going to a diftance, and that they 
ihould fee me no more. No fooner did that wifh 
arife in my heart than I flood near her, in the family 
circle, in our fitting-room. I faw the beloved of my 
heart all in their accuftomed places, in deep mourn- 
ing for their father and me. But no one ran to meet 
me ; all furveyed me fhuddering and turning deadly 
pale. My eldeft daughter made the fign of the crofs 
over herfelf and them. Their fears terrified me, and my 
heart broke with bitter grief. I wifhed myfelf far away 
in the moft diflant corner of the lonely tower, and the 
wifh had tranfported me thither. Since the time of 
Lord Markwart's father, it had never been inhabited. 
I was alive, but all earthly ties were loofed ; I was 
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neither a mortal being, nor a blefled fpirit. I firm]/ 
refilled the maternal yearning, that would have carried 
me into the midft of my children. Theirs I could 
not be, nor could they henceforth be mine; the 
period of our union was over, deadly terror had 
parted us. Who ever fuffered fuch a doom as mine ? 
The ranfom appointed me by Providence was not yet 
paid. 

" And at midnight, when all around me was hufhed 
and dill, and the unchanged flars were watching over 
us from the deep blue heavens, my anxiety to know 
how it fared with Pribiflawa grew irrefiflible ; I 
longed to liflen for one moment at her door, to know 
whether (he flept, and to hear her gentle breathings. 
The accuftomed impulfe tranfported me thither. I 
heard moanings and whifperings in the room, then 
fuddenly a fbream from her : her voice it was, but 
yet unlike her voice, founding broken, wild, and 
hollow. A terrific idea flafhed acrofs me ; I could 
no longer re ft rain my wifh to fee her, and the fatal 
new faculty of my nature obeyed ; I flood again 
amidft all my children, before Pribiflawa's bed. She 
ftarted up, looking aghafl ; fhe perceived me, raifed 
her hands to her eyes with a fhriek of horror, and 
fell back upon her pillow ; — there fhe lay, fliffened, 
with expiring eyes ! I wifhed myfelf far, far from 
thence, and lo, I flood once more in the tower room. 
A quarter of an hour pafled over me in deadly anxiety; 
when fuddenly a funeral peal tolled forth, again and 
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again. She was dead ! — my fweet child, Pribiflawa ! 
J, her mother, had put her to death ! 

" All refUefs cravings for my children's fociety now 
ceafed. Where my foul afpired to be — thither, alas ! 
no impulfe could carry me. Each day at noon, when 
the fun flood high, and every evening when it funk 
in twilight, the bell tolled afrefh, and roufed me from 
a heavy fixed ftupor. The third evening it founded 
longer, its boding fwell rofe again and again to my 
ears, like waves of the ocean ; my child was borne 
to the grave. At midnight, after it had ceafed peal- 
ing, I inwardly wifhed myfelf in the chapel, in that 
vault whence I had fo lately rifen ; the next moment, 
I flood there, and faw them repofing by each other 
— my hufband and child — and my empty coffin was 
between them. Therein I mould, by God's ap- 
pointment, have been fleeping, while my hufband, 
glorified like the celeftial being I had beheld, would 
now be advancing to welcome me, in thofe heavenly 
regions whofe blefled nefs I knew : there we mould 
be, at firft alone together, as in our early life on earth, 
before our children had here blefled us : there tfeefc 
would join us, one after another, and my ancient 
earthly happinefs would be completely renewed and 
perfected in heaven, there to increafe infinitely through 
the lapfe of ages. So blefled a lot I had flung re- 
bellioufly away ! 

" I fat down at the foot of the coffins. I gazed 
withincxhaufliblepleafureon the much-loved features 
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of my lord, on the fweet face of my child, in their 
peaceful blefled death-flumbers. I meditated on 




God's decrees, with a heart torn, but purified by 
grief. Not a wifh turned elicwhere ; I felt neither 
the pangs of tanger nor the parchings of thirft ; I 
was fubjeft to no bodily wants. 

*' But thole precious forms faded away faft — faft. 
Deeper each day fank the hollow eyes and wafted 
cheeks, till one morning, as a funbeam, coming ob- 
liquely through the narrow gothic window, mowed 
them to me again ; a blueifh mift appeared quivering 
on their lips, and foftly veiling their features. I fell 
on my knees. I followed nature's hint, to part from 
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them now, and not to pry into what fhe wonld con- 
ceal ; retired to my tower, and refolved to make it 
my abiding place, until the fulfilment of my doom 
mould releafe me." 

So far Bertha had read, without allowing herfelf 
to be interrupted by the tears that nearly blinded her 
eyes. Here fhe paufed, and call around her a fhud- 
dering glance, left fome impulfe mould have drawn 
the Matron towards her ; but the room was empty, 
and fhe recolle&ed with a mixed feeling of relief, re- 
verential pity, and almoft of tendernefs towards her, 
the words—'* Thou feeft me no more till thou 
feekeft me." She then turned over another leaf of 
the manufcript, and read further ; 

" But the heart of a mother is ever reftlefs. After 
a few months, my wifhes gradually revived, to vifit 
my beloved, living children. So remote was the" 
tower I inhabited, that not a found could penetrate, 
from the peopled quarters of the caftle, to bring me 
tidings of them. This wifh gathered ftrength rapidly ; 
and once, late in the deep ftillnefs of a moonlight 
night, I ventured out of my chamber, in order for 
once, unfeen, to behold and blefs them as they flept. 

" With a throbbing heart and tears of joy at find* 
ing myfelf actually approaching them, I glided along 
the familiar paflages that led to their dwelling-rooms 
and chambers, I could almoft hear the beatings of 
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my heart, and the light tread of my foot refounded 
through the filence of night. The corridor windows 
were brightly painted by the moonlight on the floor, 
and not a found met my ear. The firft room opened 
to me, where I had once dwelt in the midft of joy 
and focial affe&ion ; it was now filent and empty. 
I vifited a fecond, a third, a fourth room ; no founds 
of breathing {lumber came from the beds, no veftige 
of the hum of life. Coffers and wardrobes Rood 
open, fome of them emptied of their contents, while 
the remainder fcemed undifturbed fince I had ar- 
ranged them ; the furniture lay fcattered around in 
confufion. I traverfed the whole apartment. Every- 
where the fame defertion and difbrder prevailed, ex- 
cept that through one fingle window — the porter's, 
fhone the light of a lamp. The terror I infpired, 
thought I, has feared my children and theirs from 
the home of their youth ; I have made the feat of 
my happiness defolate ! My anxiety and hope to fee 
them died away in forrow ; I promifed them in my 
heart to refrain from purfuing and difturbing them. 
I collected and arranged their fcattered effe&s, clofed 
coffers and wardrobes, and employed myfelf in my 
old haunts till daylight. Years pafled by, and one 
day, being carried thither by impulfe, I found the 
rooms not all empty ; the wife of the porter was 
there. She had firft come to the caftle when I did, 
and had her eldeft child baptized along with mine. 
I felt inexpreffible delight in beholding one that be- 
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longed to me ; but Hie turned pale, looked aghaft, and 
I expedted next minute to fee her fly my prefence 




with affright, like all the living. However, (he fled 
not ; me flood ftill, colledtedly, with her eyes caft 
down, and reverently bowing, feemed to await my 
pleafure. How did this intercourfe with a living 
creature revive my heart ! I made her a gatidad 
parting fign, and withdrew myfelf, to relieve her from 
fear and conftraint. 

" Since a fellow-creature had proved equal to the 
trial of meeting me, I felt a returning yearning towards 
my children. I ceafed to ftruggle againft the power 
that carried me to whatever fpot on earth my wifhes 
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were fixed on, and I Hood before my eldeft daughter's 
bed. She looked haggard and pale; youth and 
beauty had vanifhed from her features, yet (he was 
{lumbering fweetly. She feemed haftening on, with 
heavenly content, towards a premature death. I gazed 
long and with delight on her countenance. The 
departed — with whom I felt more nearly connected 
than fhewas — wouldfoon beckon to her from heaven, 
and blefs her. How much nearer was fhe to reft 
than I ! — I, who had tafted of happinefs, and yet was 
condemned ; once admitted to heaven, now banifhed 
from it — I muft tarry upon earth until my fentence 
be accomplifhed. I knew what would bring me de- 
liverance, and it muft come from my children ! 

t€ I next found myfelf in the caftle, in the chamber 
of my eldeft fon. There he lay, with his caft-off 
armour by his fide ; his features noble as ever ; his 
hand clafped that of his wife, as if in prayer ; her 
countenance had a graver and milder caft than before. 
I wifhed to be in my grandfon's room. Three beds 
flood therein ; he lay in the largeft, with his fine 
open brow, looking frank and fearlefs even in fleep : 
in the fccond lay a little girl, the image of my eldeft 
child — I could fancy I beheld her again in the cradle, 
looking as innocent as if every breath fhe drew wafted 
back her foul to heaven, its recent home. The child 
in the third bed had but lately come into the world, 
yet its infantine features feemed quite familiar to me ! 
The myfterious impulfe then tranfported me into the 
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caftle of my married daughter. Her lord was abfent : 
fhe flept alone, and the bed next to her contained her 
only fon : I contemplated them both by the dawning 
light. The boy lay ftretched out in peaceful (lumber, 
his little fiit clenched upon his bread, his face turned 
upwards towards heaven. I gazed on him with in- 
expreffible pleafure. He raifed himfelf, and opened 
a pair of eyes, large and blue, like Pribiflawa's ; he 
cried out, and the dread of alarming his mother had 
replaced me in my tower. 

" Still could my heart beat joyfully ; (till I be- 
longed to this earth, while thefe features continued 
in it. Many a time by night did I convey myfelf to 
their bedlides. But this was feeing them only in 
deep, like lifelefs images of themfelves. How I 
longed to watch their looks, their a&ions, and to 
hear their voices ! But never more did I venture to 
fteal a light of them while waking. 

" My grandchildren grew up, pafled from child- 
hood into youth, while my children's faces altered 
and faded; their time of departure, I faw, was 
coming, and I looked forward fearfully to that hour. 
One night, on entering my eldeft daughter's cell, I 
found it empty, the night air flreaming through it. 
My heart fwelled with the painful thought — is fhe 
not already in her quiet grave ? and I flood in the 
church of the convent, with a tombftone at my feet, 
that bore the efcutcheon of our houfe, and her name. 
I fhould fee her no more upon earth — I could not be 
with her in heaven! 
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" Ere long, my fern's wife flept alone in a widowed 
bed ; next, the chamber of my daughter and fon-in- 
law was empty ; at laft, my daughter-in-law, too, 
was called away. I had mourned the death of all 
my children. For years and years I dwelt within the 
filent caflle walls, in the halls and chambers that had 
witnefled my time, and were now furviving it in 
dreary folitude, like myfelf. Of all my contempora- 
ries, the porter's wife alone remained. The more 
£he approached the grave, the left fhe fhrank from 
me : often me would furvey me with pity. I was 
alfo prefent at her dying moments ; fhe was fucceeded 
by her fon, and I was left alone ; all my generation 
was fwept away. 

€S After a long lapfe of years, one morning as the 
riling fun gilded my tower with its beams, I heard 
mingled founds arifing in the furtheft quarter of the 
caftle, voices ringing through the air, neighing of 
hories, barking of hounds — all that ufed to animate 
it many, many years back ; the founds told of living 
inhabitants. Oh, what remembrance of times paft 
can a found call up ! How did my ever reftlefs heart 
thrill within me, as I became confeious that I was 
again among fome of my race ! Feeling ftrongly at- 
tracted, yet afraid of venturing into the midft of the 
focial throng, I found myfelf in the ante-chamber. I 
faw gorgeous armour, jewels, and women's apparel 
laid out, with an array of goblets, cups, and tankards. 
There was a coftly coat of mail that my lord ufed to 
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wear, among the armour; and I faw amidft the 
jewels a ftomacher that I myfelf had worn on feftive 
occaiions, that my mother had poflefTed, and that I 
had bellowed on my long-deceafed* daughter as a 
wedding gift. I took out of a clofet in my tower a 
cup of onyx ftone, a bracelet of fine gold, and a cuirafs 
of polilhed fteel which bore Lord Mark wart's cypher 
curioufly carved ; I laid this lafl clofe to the coat of 
mail to which it belonged, laid the bracelet on the 
ftomacher, and the onyx cup among the goblets, as 
tokens of welcome to my defendants. 

" And when the bell began ringing to fervice, I 
ftationed myfelf at the window of the corridor that 
led to the tower, and faw my pofterity proceeding 
through the court to church. A man, apparently 
paft maturity, headed the proceffion, with my huf- 
band's ereft calm deportment ; his eye recalled Pri- 
biflawa's ; this was my daughter's fon : the fame 
whofe (lumbers I had often fondly watched while he 
was a boy. Among the elderly couples that followed, 
I recognized the reft of my grandchildren. Their 
companions were complete ftrangers to me. Young 
damfels, knights, and pages followed, two and two : 
I could trace in their lineaments many new likenefles, 
mingling with the features of my family ; all thefe 
were hufbands, wives, or children of my defcendants, 
all belonged to me. O never-dying, ftill-increafing, 
treafure of maternal love ! They were going to a 
wedding ceremony. All my race of that generation 
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was gathered together. I faw my great-grandchildren 
Handing before that altar where I had flood with 




Lord Markwart to receive God's bleffing on our 
union; I beheld them entering on the happinefs I 
had enjoyed ; there they were, as I had been, in 
prefence of their parents, brothers, fitters, and noble 
relations ; above them was the unaltered, undecaying 
dome that had fheltered me in my day, but the vaults 
beneath had long ago clofed over all that had lived 
in that age, and even over all that had bloomed fince. 
And my eyes chancing to fall upon a fide altar — there 
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were my gifts dedicated to the church. My defcend- 
ants had put them away : of me they knew nothing, 
cared nothing, felt nothing but terror. I could no 
longer give pleafure to a living creature. 

" The newly-married couple remained in the cattle. 
Shut out as I was from intercourfe with them, I yet 
felt comfort in their neighbourhood, fhared in every 
anxiety and forrow that befel them, took intereft in 
their pofTeffions; rejoiced in their welfare, and in their 
children, thofe frefli living images of my own beloved, 
that feemed to revive the paft : all thefe, and yet 
other fympathies, made me love them. More and 
more intimate did I feel with all that belonged to 
them. They could not but difcern my vigilance. I 
hoped they might gradually be led to acknowledge 
me, to feek me out, and, inftead of recoiling with 
horror from my pretence, draw near to me. Could 
I once clafp a fellow-creature to my bofom, that 
moment would ftill the weary throbbings of my 
heart, and foftly waft me on the buoyant wings of 
joy to the bleft abode of my hulband, and of fo many 
dear loll ones ! 

" The found of footfteps — I had well-nigh forgotten 
it — reached my tower, and came nearer and nearer : 
already my foul felt half-eafed of its earthly weight, 
and overflowed with gratitude and delight. The 
latch was lifted, the rufty bolt grated back, the door 
opened, and my great-grand fon entered the room. 
He faw me, turned pale, fhuddered, and fled ; the 
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creaking door clofed heavily behind him ; never fmce 
that day has it turned on its hinges. 

" Thenceforward I quitted my tower no more. I 
let the filent courfe of time roll over me, feparated 
alike from the living and the dead. At laft, my fo- 
litude was once more broken by the loud din of life ; 
the caftle was echoing with the irregular, reftlefs 
(bunds of war. The alarum was heard and anfwered 
from caftle to caftle, from village to village ; all the 
land was roufed by beat of drum, and bands of armed 
peafants came marching acrofs the plain towards us ; 
care again called me to the haunts of men. 

" My grandchildren, both man and wife, had long 
ago departed ; they were re-united beyond the grave, 
with my hufband and children. The only furviving 
child of theirs was the prefent owner of the caftle, 
an aged man. A favage heathen nation from the 
north-eaft, in countlefs hordes, was fweeping over the 
kingdoms of Chriftendom, exterminating the inha- 
bitants, driving before them flocks and herds, plun- 
dering everything of value, deftroying towns and 
villages, and leaving a defert behind them. Thus 
had they forced their way on, unchecked by moun- 
tains, rivers, or armies, till they reached the limits of 
the holy Roman empire. The Chriftian knights of 
the realm, the beft and braveft and nobleft, young 
and old, gathered together to march towards the 
frontiers, to oppofe this barbarous nation, and in 
God's name to check their lawlefs courfe. 
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" The wail of the trembling people ; the terror 
and peril of my pofterity ; the fate with which I 
myfelf was threatened, of living to fee them all mer- 
cileffly deftroyed, and the very walls of our caftle, 
my only place of refuge from the hatred of men, 
levelled with the ground ; the furrounding fortrefles 
fwept away, the whole afped of the dear familiar 
landfcape defaced by favages ; my nation compelled 
to fly, its language forgotten, and myfelf expelled, 
and condemned to ftray homelefs among wild un- 
chriftian hordes ; I, an outcaft from earth and from 
heaven — the dread of all this urged me again to the 
dwellings of the living; my longing to fee them 
overcame the fear of terrifying them by my appear- 
ance. The wives, daughters, and children were 
praying for deliverance at home in their caftles. A 
wifh to be near my warrior fons tranfported me to a 
wide plain on the frontiers. I fat on a ftone befide 
a ploughed field, amid ft the morning dew ; before 
me flood, in battle array, the three divifions of an 
army ; behind me lay the towers of a city and a 
dreary plain. The fhadows of the hindmoft ranks, 
whofe helmets flamed back the crimfon beams of the 
rifing fun, wrapped in gloom the foremoft lines and 
myfelf. The officers had ftepped forward with their 
knights and pages ; they flood bareheaded, in a femi- 
circle, before the aflembled troops, as if preparing for 
fome ceremony. I defcried among the knights my 
great-grandfon, owner of the caftle, now hoary with 
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age : and among the youths around him flood one 
the image of Lord Mark wart, my hufband, in air and 
features the fame as when I had firft met him in my 
parents' houfe. This youth was extending his hand 
towards the commander, who deployed a banner, and 
waving it, exclaimed, ' Behold your banner — may it 
lead you to glory ! ' He received it joyfully, waved 
it on high in the funfhine, and bore it to the rear of 
the army. Once more I faw Lord Markwart's 
colours and creft fluttering on the gale. Two other 
youths followed the banner at a few paces' diftance. 
In them I beheld the features of my fon and of my 
married daughter. The young men's horfes were 
led up to them, they fhook hands and mounted ; the 
new cornet committed the banner to one of his at- 
tendant knights ; their helmets were brought and put 
on ; they ftood together in the foremoft line with 
their vifors up ; I ftill faw their faces, and over them, 
waving high in the breeze, the ftandard of our houfe. 
" At this moment a wild uproar arofe behind me. 
I turned, and beheld the furtheft horizon darkened 
by a tumultuous faft-fpreading mafs : at once the 
vifors were lowered, and I was deprived of the 
blefled fight of my children's faces. The fquadrons 
were fet in motion, drew clofer to each other, and 
raifed their lances. Meanwhile the war din behind 
me grew wilder and more difcordant ; I looked round 
again — the Tartars were rufhing onward in diforderly 
hordes, with hideous yells, their bows bent and their 
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afpett favage and brutal. My heart funk within me. 
The Chriftian battalions flood motionlefs. I took 
one more glance at my children and at our ftandard, 
and then again found myfelf in deep ftillnefs within 
the walls of my tower, that lonely prifon of my 
earthly body, now fhut out from all knowledge of 
the fate of thofe I loved. 

• • . " My anxious, reftlefs wifh to know the remit of 
the day would have carried me again to the battle 
field, but the horror of its fights withheld me from 
venturing thither. The fun reached its higheft point 
above my tower, paffed over it, and fank. The 
fhadows lengthened on the red gleaming earth. The 
battle muft be over ; I wifhed to fee from afar the 
army in which my defcendants had fought; and 
before me, acrofs the wide plain, paffed in full retreat 
a handful of terrified foldiers, covered with duft and 
blood, on foaming jaded horfes. A few ftray banners 
were waving over them ; the banner of my houfe I 
fought for in vain. Still I diftinguifhed the decora- 
tions and uniforms, but could not defcry my children. 
The hours of night rolled flowly away ; and when 
,the peaceful dawn returning, brought furrounding 
objedls to light, I found myfelf on the field of battle. 
The broad plain lay before me, torn up fo that not 
A living plant was left upon it ; not a bird flew by ; 
ail was wafte folitude. At a diflance I could fee the 
ground ftrewed with corpfes of men and horfes ; ever 
and anon a piteous groan broke the filence. The 
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awful fight of death had no terrors for me ; I wifhed 
to be near my offspring if they were lying here ; and 
with forrow I felt myfelf carried along by the well- 
known impulfe towards the very middle of the field, 
where the earth was mod thickly ftrewed with dead. 
My eyes clofed with horror and woe ; when a feeble 
moan from the ground reached my ear, in a familiar 
beloved voice. Looking down, I perceived clofe at 
my feet the fon of my great-grandfon, with his vifor 
down, ft retched at full length on his banner. His 




dying hand grafped that of his younger kinfman, who 
lay dead befide him with raifed vifor ; the youngeft 
lay acrofs him ; his helmet was off, his pale face un- 
covered. I flung myfelf on my knees, clafped his 
hand, and loofened his gorget and collar; then a 
black torrent of blood guflied from the throat : he 
juft opened his eyes, fmiled farewell to daylight, 
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prefled my hand, and pafled away. I looked beyond 
him, and faw the corpfe of my great-grandfon, the 
lord of the caftle, who had fallen, it feemed, when 
haftening to the other's relief. All the fons of my 
race were fwallowed up in deftru&ion. My im- 
perifhable life fuftained the load of forrow ! The 
wailings that filled the caftle reached even my tower- 
room. Once more I heard the regular tolling of the 
funeral bell. A long row of coffins was laid in our 
family vault, clofe to the coffin wherein it had been 
appointed me to reft. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood fled on all fides ; a deep filence prevailed 
in the caftle, and death-like folitude fpread over the 
land ; no bell now marked the hours of prayer or of 
reft — all note of time had ceafed. I daily expetted 
the completion of my doom ; I looked for the flames 
to burft from the crumbling fortrefles, warning me 
of the apprbach of ruin to our caftle ; I already 
fancied I faw all the land around me overrun by the 
barbarous heathens. But I was not doomed to this 
extremity. 

" The fortrefles undeftroyed ftill fkirted the land- 
fcape, which became gradually repeopled by peafants, 
flocks, herds, and founds of life ; but the caftle con- 
tinued empty and defertcd. I no longer fought for 
the living. The generation with whom I witnefled 
thefe days of terror, pafled away : I faw another, and 
a fecond, and a third, flourifh and expire. What I 
had long anticipated came to pafs. The afpecl of 
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our country gradually altered ; fcarce any cattle or 
churches of my date remained ; only a few mountain 
oaks whofe roots (truck deep among the rocks, feemed 
to bid defiance to time. I lived with the earth, with 
the ftars, unchangeable and fixed like myfelf. I learnt 
to read their long watched courfe in the heavens ; I 
ftudied the influence of each conflellation on our 
world, the nature of the clouds, and the air ; and as 
he who often has watched the courfe of the feafons 
knows, when the buds appear, that leaves will foon 
follow, can calculate the duration of their verdure, 
and can tell when they turn yellow that their fall is 
near at hand — fo did I learn, by obferving the many 
generations that had pafled before me, the probable 
dmatioi i of each individual's bloom, and could fore* 
tell the time of its withering away. 

" The cattle was for more than a century unin- 
habited, after which it feemed threatened, in its turn, 
by the ruin which had fwept away fo many of its 
owners. Walls were pulled down ; halls and cham- 
bers that I had dwelt in were demolifhed ; my tower 
only remained untouched by the hammer. Frefh 
buildings arofe inftead of what had been pulled down. 
The new apartments and halls were brighter and 
loftier. The room in which Lord Markwart and I, 
in our day, had featted many a party of guetts, was 
now hung with our portraits, with thofe of my 
children and grandchildren, and all the dear friends 
of former times, and a collection of more modern 
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portraits of perfons I had never known, yet whofe 
likenefles often filled my heart with pleafure, as well 
as the former ; in none of them did I fail to recog- 
nize kindred lineaments. The contemplation of 
their portraits rekindled in me an ardent wiih to fee 
them, and accordingly placed me near them. I found 
my family broken into many branches. The names 
of the countries, cities, and caftles they inhabited, and 
even their own names were unknown to me. Only 
here and there, on a coat of arms, I met with familiar 
images. Their drefs, their furniture, appeared foreign 
to me ; their language even was no longer that of my 
times. They looked on the names of thofe, who to 
my frefh grief feemed but lately loft, as belonging to 
hiftory; my own doom was to them a doubtful le- 
gend of remote antiquity; but dill their features, 
their voices were ours, and their demeanour fome- 
times recalled thofe whom once I had loved fo deeply. 
" When the new building was completed, its oc- 
cupiers, a widowed father and his fon, returned to 
live in it. As I entered the church, foon after their 
arrival, I miffed my gifts on the altar — Lord Mark- 
wart's cuirafs, and the cup and golden bracelets. A 
hope that my defcendants had taken them to their 
home, and thus manifefted fome foftening feeling 
towards me, moved me to fnatch a look at them ; 
none of my pofterity ever infpired me with fuch an 
intereft as thefe. I looked upon the father's mild 
melancholy countenance, and faw that he inherited 
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my long-faded features ; that his face never brightened 
with joy except at the fight of his fon ; and that he 
too fighed for releafe as I did. I beheld Pribiflawa, 
my darling child, revive in the fon ; he feemed as if 
fent me by her. I did then confidently hope the 
hoar of deliverance was nigh. 

" One day I heard from the unfrequented path 
juft below my tower, (bunds of many hurried fteps 
— (hrieks from the father calling his fon — cries of 
fcrvants — and exclamations paffing from mouth to 
mouth, that the boy was loft in the river: their 
utmoft {peed would be too late. Tranfported by the 
ftrongeft impulfe, I was in the midft of the river, 
clofe to the drowning boy. I caught him up, and 
flood with him on the bank. Oh, happieft moment 
of my wondrous exigence ! how it compenfatcd for 
centuries of fuffering ! It was my fon who lay in 
my arms ; I held the child I had faved : — thus, alas ! 
had I once embraced her whom I flew ! His face 
was pale, his eyes were clofed ; yet his heart ftill 
beat, he lived. Now and then I hoped he might 
again breathe, open his eyes, and waft me over by a 
blefled fmile to my hufband, to Pribiflawa. 

" He was in a deep fwoon ; I vainly breathed 
upon his lips, they moved not ; he could not return 
to life without fuccour. To my confolation his 
father now appeared. He faw his refcued fon, faw 
him in my arms, but had not courage to approach, 
The fervants, his followers, kept aloof, trembling like 
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him. I made figns in vain. Fainter and fainter did 
the boy's heart beat under my hand.— Oh, vain hope 




of blifsful death ! I was forced to tear it from my 
heart. I kifled the lifelefs child, placed it gently 
on the bank, and vaniihed. 

" Once again I faw the child and its father within 
the church. The entrance to our family vault was 
walled up, and a fhrine before it, decorated with a 
picture, which reprefented a portion of my hiftory. 

u For the explanation thereof, I have written and 
depofited in faithful hands the above. Will not one 
of my children, after reading it, conquer his dread of 
the judgment-flricken, come to me freely, clafp me 
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to his heart, and beftow on me the blefled gift of 
death, that would free my foul from its bodily bur- 
then, and unite me to my lord and my children ? " 

Bertha laid the meets down with a feeling of deep 
fympathy, mingled with indignation at Lord Gcf- 
check's pufillanimity ; her heart fwelled with eager 
defire to feek out the Matron, and give her the de- 
light of a moment's intercourfe with one of her 
children, which (he had for ages vainly longed for ; 
perhaps, too, (he might, though not her lineal 
daughter by birth, obtain her re-union with her be- 
loved, and releafe from condemnation. Thefe feelings 
crowded into her mind ; but foon (he (huddered, on 
contemplating more nearly their meeting in the tower. 

She withdrew herfelf from thefe perplexing emo- 
tions, to read the conclufion to the manufcript, which 
feemed to have been added at a later period. 

*' A frefh revolution, and yet another, in more 
and more rapid fucceffion, have palled over my caftle. 
Time fpares none but me. My tower abides, and 
its contents, and myfelf. Whenever a child is born 
in my family, or one is married, or when the hour 
comes for a living creature to quit the earth, the im- 
pulfe of my wifhes carries me among the tranfitory 
beings, to rejoice at the heavenly gift, to beftow a 
bleffing on the wedded, or to take leave of the be- 
loved features that X am bereft of on earth, and can- 
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not behold in heaven. This I know, that deliver- 
ance is appointed for me, and it will come from my 
children : I know that death is in ftore for me ; the 
joys of death will be mine at laft." 

Bertha well knew where to feek for the Matron. 
Two towers only remained of the original caftle ; 
the one, occupied by the White Lady, adjoining the 
deferted court, where Otho had feen her on the 
evening before his death ; and near to it, a fecond, 
half in ruins. Neither of them appeared acceffible 
from without. But a door opened into the remaining 
upper ftory of the latter, from the laft apartment 
of the fuite containing the child's rooms ; and could 
(he but gain an entrance into the tower, (he thought 
fhe might difcover beneath it fome under-ground com- 
munication with that inhabited by the Matron. But 
Bertha could not, without a thrill of horror, think 
of going to it, and finding herfelf there, beyond the 
reach of all human help — to be alone in a room with 
the White Lady, to look upon her death-like features, 
wafted by a thoufand years, to hear and feel the 
whifperings of her chill breath, to touch her, and to 
fee her die ! It might bewilder her brain with terror, 
or fnatch her from her fon by premature death ; in 
fhort, fhe refolved to wait till fome further fign mould 
fummon her, and decide her upon venturing to the 
tower. Nothing, that could be fo interpreted, en- 
fued ; but fhe could not difmifs the fubjeft from her 
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thoughts. She fancied the Matron fickening with 
difappointed hope, as each fucceffive hoar pafled 
without bringing her deliverance from her burthen of 
fo many ages ; fhe reflected, moreover, that all hu- 
man means of releafe would be for ever loft, if Jbe 
fhrank from the tafk — for to whom among future 
generations could it be fo lightened by concurring cir- 
cumftances and preparation of mind, as to her ? Her 
confeience had not a moment's reft. Every enjoy- 
ment afforded her by her now blooming child, every 
thought of Otho, nay, even the abfence of any further 
fummons, the confidence thus implied in her feelings — 
all confpired to ftrengthen her refolution. One morn- 
ing, when nature, filled with funfhine and animation, 
feemed to banifh every gloomy anxiety, fhe clafped 
her child to her heart, kifled him with tears of trem- 
bling fondnefs, entrufted him in God's name to the 
nurfe, and devoted herfelf to feek out the Matron, be 
the confequences to her and her fon what they might. 
She would not allow any fervant to accompany her ; 
but fhe took with her the grandfon of old Francis, 
whofe forefathers had fo faithfully preferved the ma- 
nufcript which had infpired her refolution, and fhe 
bade him carry a torch before her, along the fubter- 
ranean pafTages where fhe herfelf would have to un- 
lock the doors. 

Leading him by the hand, fhe pafled acrofs the 
corridor, into which all the chambers of that wing 
opened, and where fhe had feen the White Lady 
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(landing at the window, after her child's baptifm on 
Chriftmas-day ; and entered the firft of thofe empty 
chambers. Nothing met her eye on any fide ; they 
made on her the fame dreary impreflion as before. 
But all was noifelefs, as the filent courfe of time ; 
only her heart beat audibly. When fhe thought of 
her fon, (he would have lingered near the living, but 
recollecting the Matron and her own Otho, (he was 
urged forward, while the cheering influence of pious 
thoughts reconciled both wiflies, and fupported her 
in her determination. 

And now (he had reached the laft of the empty 
rooms ; its floor was on a level with the top of the mu- 
tilated tower, and on the oppofite fide from the cor- 
ridor, (he perceived a narrow door, whofe fituation 
feemed at firft unaccountable ; it could fcarcely lead 
into the tower. But Bertha applied to it feveral keys 
out of her bunch ; one of them opened it — and, half 
frightened, half plcafed, (he perceived at once a flight 
of fteps winding abruptly into depths below. She 
lighted the torch, gave it to the boy, and defcended, 
filled with inexpreflible awe, yet firmly refolved. 

The fteps did not defcend very deep; they led 
down into a circular vaulted chamber, whence iflued 
a wide fubterranean paflage. The air was like that 
of a cellar, but free enough for Bertha to breathe 
eafily ; the torch's light flamed brightly among thofe 
dark (hades, that for centuries had never been dis- 
turbed. Along the walls, at a moderate height, were 
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fmall niches : all was mute as the grave, throughout 
the vault and the paflage ; all bore the damp of ex- 
treme antiquity, yet no fign of decay ; ftie felt at 
every ftep further removed from life, and from her 
own times. 

The paflage ended in another circular vaulted 
room, exactly correfponding with the former ; and 
{he faw by the torchlight a flight of ftcps, like thofe 




by which (he had dcfcended. She defired the boy 
to wait for her, and to keep the torch burning. " If, 
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by the time it has burnt down to this notch," faid 
fhe, marking one with her finger, " I mould not be 
returned, go back to the caftle by the fame way we 
came, and bring my fervants, who may then follow 
me up the fteps." The boy looked anxioufly at her ; 
flie faid a few words to cheer and encourage him, 
and afcended the fteps ; the glimmer of the torch 
accompanied her from below, and a burft of daylight 
greeted her from a fplayed window above, as a re- 
viving ray of life. 

Still, there was deep filence around. A fmall 
gothic door-way, and a curioufly carved black door, 
with a mining lock, appeared oppofite the window, 
upon the narrow ftone landing-place. Bertha applied 
her hand to the lock, turned it, the door flew open, 
and difclofed to her view an apartment, carpeted with 
many-coloured tapeftry, and with a groined ceiling. 
She looked round, it was quite empty ; an unknown, 
monotonous little found ftruck her ear, it came no 
nearer, it never ceafed. 

It came from a corner of the room, where was 
a fecond door, that ftood half open. Bertha col- 
lected her firmnefs, went towards it, opened it, and 
beheld in the inner room, feated on a throne-like 
chair, the White Lady; clad, as me had formerly 
feen her, and like her image in the large pidhire, only 
that her face was half veiled by the drapery. Bertha's 
firil emotion in entering and feeing her, partook more 
of joy than of fear. The thing was done ; her refo- 
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lution was accomplifhed ; this minute had arrived, 
and would pafi away in its turn, bringing with it its 




event, appointed to it from all eternity. Encouraged 
by this reflection, fhe looked at the Matron, and few 
her fitting with a repofe, a reiignation, and dignity of 
demeanour, that banifhed all inclination to fhudder. 
The fame air of repofe pervaded the apartment. 
Dark purple hangings of tapeftry, each of which bore 

the arms of R in gold embroidery, covered the 

walls and reached down to the ground. On each 
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fide of the entrance-door flood an ebony chefl, in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl and oriental Hones, fimilar 
in workmanfliip to the box in which Bertha had 
found the manufcript. Two bright fuits of armour 
hung proudly over thefe, the fwords lay before them ; 
and oppofite to thefe gorgeous trophies of antiquity, 
the oriel window admitted an open view of funfhiny 
landfcape, the ever prefent beauties of nature. On 
one table flood a clcpfydra ; the lapfe of time, marked 
by drop after drop as it fell, was alone to be heard 
in this ftill retreat. 

The Matron did not rife when Bertha entered; 
but turned her head towards her, raifed her veil, and 
greeted her by a look full of unfpeakable delight, affec- 
tion, and mildnefs ; its expreffion counteracted the 
painful effedl of her features — they were corpfe-like, 
and time appeared to have repeatedly deflroyed its 
own work, fo as to efface every veflige of the original 
countenance. " Wilt thou indeed not fhudder to 
approach me, to touch me?" breathed her feint 
voice to Bertha. 

Bertha could not anfwer. She was too much 
overcome by the impreffion which the afpedl of the 
White Lady made upon her. She had even forgot- 
ten that her own filial kifs was to terminate her con- 
demnation; that this was the objedl of her errand. 
She was only confeious of lively pleafure, and eager- 
nefs to call her mother. She went up to her, and 
knelt at her feet. 
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The Matron looked down upon her with her ftar- 
like eyes. " I knew how it would be," fhe faid, 
after a fhort filence, " my joy is becoming heavenly !" 

Bertha embraced her. " Thee firft, of my living 
children, (hall I welcome in heaven I" whifpered 
fhe, bending over her. Bertha felt a gentle, un- 




earthly breathing upon her brow ; fhe looked up in 
fearch of the Matron, but fhe had vanifhed from her 
embrace ; fhe did not fee her die. 

She knew what had taken place : fhe remained 
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on her knees, incapable of moving, in fervent thankf- 
giving, for having been enabled to accomplifh her ob- 
ject. Then fhe fat down on one of the ancient 
chairs, in the deepeft peace of mind. She felt as if 
placed nearer to Otho by this new link — this fifterly 
communication with the dead. Her fancy carried 
her to his abode, where Juditha now was meeting 
her long-loft hufband, where her children were 
thronging around her, inexpreffibly grateful for her 
perfevering affection, and eager to repair the injuftice 
they had unwittingly done her on earth. And how 
would her heart overflow with joyful maternal love, 
and tafte the blifs of pardon — the blifs of fouls re- 
deemed ! 

The golden daylight feemed to beam with frefh 
fplendour; the breeze rufticd paft with a livelier 
found ; all nature feemed to rejoice and fympathize 
with a human creature fo bleflcd. Bertha fat loft in 
thought ; fhe had forgotten time and reality. 

At length, the found of many hurried footfteps ap- 
proached the tower ; the door flew open, and in ran 
the weeging boy, followed by the nurfe, with Bertha's 
child in her arms. They uttered exclamations of 
joy, on feeing their miftrcfs unhurt ; and the nurfe 
reported that the White Lady had flood by the 
child's bed-fide an hour before, and given him her 
bleffing. Bertha followed her attendants out of the 
room, carefully clofing the door behind her. 

After a few days, fhe caufed the wall of the fa- 
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mily vault to be broken open ; (he wifhed much to 
look at the Matron once more. There, on one fide, 
flept the aged, who had died of natural decay, and on 
the other, thofe whom a premature or violent death 
had fnatched from the earth in early bloom. 

Various emblems, bridal garlands, orders of knight- 
hood, widows* veils, and warriors' fwords, indicated 
the widely contrafted fates of beings united by a com- 
mon name, a common home in life, and a common 
refting-place in death. 

Having removed the lid of the Matron's coffin, 
(he gazed upon her therein, and faw the fame coun- 
tenance as the preceding day, marked by the fame 
fmile of bleflednefs. She flood abforbed in reflection, 
imagining the moment when Hie had lain down in 
the coffin, and yielded herfelf up to the enjoyment of 
her longed-for repofe. The chapel was walled up 
again. Bertha removed from the ancient chamber 
to her own apartment the picture of the White Lady, 
who fince that time has been feen no more. 



UNDINE 

A Tale 

Tranjlated from the German of La Motte Fouaue. 



" I took it for a faery vifion 

Of Come gay creature of the elements.* 



UNDINE. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 




How the Knight came to the Fijberman's Cottage. 

NCE — it may be fome hun- 
dreds of years ago— there 
lived a good old Fifherman, 
who, on a fine fummer's 
evening, was fitting before 
the door, mending his nets. 
He dwelt in a land of exceeding beauty. The green 
flope, upon which he had built his hut, ftretched far 
out into a great lake ; and it feemed either that the 
cape, enamoured of the glafly blue waters, had preffed 
forward into their bofom, or that the lake had lov- 
ingly folded in its arms the blooming promontory, 
with her waving grafs and flowers, and the refrefliing 
fhade of her tall trees. Each bade the other wel- 
come, and increafed its own beauty by fo doing. 
This lovely nook was fcarcely ever vifited by man- 
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kind, except by the Fifherman and his family. For 
behind the promontory lay a very wild foreft, which, 
befides being gloomy and pathlefs, had too bad a 
name as the refort of wondrous fpirits and goblins, 
to be crofted by any one who could help it. Yet 
the pious old fifherman went through it without 
being molefted, whenever he walked to a large city 
beyond the foreft, to difpofe of the coftly fifh that he 
caught in the lake. For him, indeed, there was 
little danger, even in that foreft; for his thoughts 
were almoft all thoughts of devotion, and his 
cuftom was to carol forth to Heaven a loud and 
heartfelt hymn, on firft fetting foot within the trea- 
cherous fhades. 

As he fat this evening moft peacefully over his 
nets, he was ftartled in an unwonted manner by a 
ruftling found in the foreft, like that of a man and 
horfe ; and the noife came nearer and nearer. The 
dreams he had had in many a ftormy night of the 
fpirits of the foreft, ftarted up before his mind, par- 
ticularly the image of a gigantic long fnow- white 
man, who kept nodding his head myfterioufly. Nay, 
as he raifed his eyes and looked into the foreft, he 
could fancy he faw, through the thick fcreen of 
leaves, the nodding creature advance towards him. 
But he foon compofed himfelf, recollecting that even 
in the heart of the woods, nothing had ever befallen 
him : much lefs here, in the open air, could the bad 
fpirits have power to touch him. He moreover re- 
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peated a text from the Bible aloud and earnestly, 
which quite reflored his courage, and he almoft 
laughed to fee how his fancy had milled him. The 
white nodding man fuddenly refolved himfelf into 
a little brook he knew of old, which gufhed bubbling 
out of the wood, and emptied itfelf into the lake. 
And the ruflling had been caufed by a horieman in 
gorgeous attire, who now came forwards towards the 
hut from beneath the trees. 

He wore a fcarlet mantle over his purple, gold- 
embroidered jerkin ; a plume of red and purple fea- 
thers waved over his gold-coloured barret cap ; and 
from his golden belt hung a glittering jewelled fword. 
The white courfer which carried him was of lighter 
make than the generality of chargers, and trod fo 
airily, that the enamelled turf feemed fcarcely to 
bend under him — the aged fifherman could not quite 
(hake off his uneafinefs, although he told himfelf that 
fo noble a gueft could bring him no harm, and ac- 
cordingly doffed his hat courteoufly, and interrupted 
his work when he approached. 

The Knight reined in his horfe, and afked whether 
they could both obtain one night's fhelter ? 

" As to your horfe, good fir," anfwered the Fifh- 
erman, " I have no better ftable to offer him than 
the fhady meadow, and no provender but the grafs 
which grows upon it. But you fhall yourfelf be 
heartily welcome to my poor houfe, and to the beft 
of my fupper and night lodging." 
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The ftranger feemed quite content ; he difmounted, 
and they helped each other to take off the horfe's 
girth and faddle, after which the Knight let him graze 
on the flowery pafture, faying to his hoft ; " Even if 
I had found you lefs kind and hofpitable, my good 
old man, you muft have borne with me till to-morrow ; 
for I fee we are (hut in by a wide lake, and Heaven 
forbid that I fhould crofs the haunted foreft again at 
nightfall ! " 

" We will not fay much about that," replied the 
Fifherman ; and he led his gueft into the cottage. 

There, clofe by the hearth, from whence a fcanty 
fire fhed its glimmering light over the clean little 
room, fat the Fifherman's old wife : when their noble 
gueft came in, fhe rofe to give him a kind welcome, 
but immediately refumed her place of honour, with- 
out offering it to him, and the Fifherman faid with a 
fmile : " Do not take it amifs, young fir, if fhe does 
not give up to you the moft comfortable place : it is 
the cuftom among us poor people, that it fhould 
always belong to the oldeft." 

" Why, hufband ! " faid his wife quietly, " what 
are you thinking of? our gueft is furely a Chriftian 
gentleman, and how could it come into his kind 
young heart to turn old people out of their places ? 
Sit down, my young lord ; " added fhe, turning to the 
Knight ; " there ftands a very comfortable chair for 
you ; only remember it muft not be too roughly 
handled, for one leg is not fo fteady as it has been." 
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The Knight drew the chair carefully forwards, 
feated himfelf fociably, and foon felt quite at home 
in this little houfehold, and as if he had juft returned 
to it from a far journey. 

The three friends began to converfe openly and 
familiarly together. Firft the Knight afked a few 
queftions about the foreft, but the old man would 
not fay much of that ; leaft of all, faid he, was it 
fitting to talk of fuch things at nightfall ; but, on 
houfehold concerns, and their own way of life, the 
old folks talked readily ; and were pleafed when the 
Knight told them of his travels, and that he had 
a cattle near the fource of the Danube, and that his 
name was Lord Huldbrand of Ringftetten. In the 
middle of their difcourfe, the ftranger often obferved 
a noife outfide the fmall window, as if fome one 
were dafhing water againft it. The old man knit 
his brows and looked grave whenever this occurred : 
at laft, when a great fplafh of water came full againft 
the panes, and fome found its way into the room, he 
could bear it no longer, but ftarted up, crying : 
" Undine ! will you never leave off thefe childifh 
tricks, — When we have a ftranger gentleman in the 
houfe too ! " This produced filence outfide, all but 
a found of fuppreffed giggling, and the Fifherman 
faid as he came back : t€ My honoured gueft, you 
muft put up with this, and perhaps with many an- 
other piece of mifchief ; but fhe means no harm. It 
is our adopted child Undine : there is no breaking 
c 
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her of her childifh ways, though fhe is eighteen years 
old now. But as I told you fhe is as good a child as 
ever lived, at bottom." 

" Ay, fo you may fay ! " rejoined his wife, mak- 
ing her head. " When you come home from fifhing, 
or from a journey, her playful nonfenfe may be plea- 
fant enough. But, to be keeping her out of mifchief 
all day long, as I mull do, and never get a word of 
fenfe from her, nor a bit of help and comfort in my 
old age, is eriough to weary the patience of a faint." 

" Well, well," faid the good man, " you feel to- 
wards Undine as I do towards the lake. Though 
its waves are apt enough to burft my banks and my 
nets, yet I love them for all that, and fo do you love 
our pretty wench, with all her plaguy tricks. — Don't 
you ? " 

" Why, one cannot be really angry with her, to 
be fure," faid the dame, fmiling. 

Here the door flew open, and a beautiful fair crea- 
ture tripped in, and faid, playfully : u Well, father, 
you made game of me ; where is your gueft ?" The 
next moment fhe perceived the Knight, and flood 
fixed in mute admiration ; while Huldbrand gazed 
upon her lovely form, and tried to imprefs her image 
on his mind, thinking that he muft avail himfelf of 
her amazement to do fo, and that in a moment fhe 
would fhrink away in a fit of bafhfulnefs. But it 
proved otherwife. After looking at him a good 
while, fhe came up to him familiarly, knelt down 
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befide him, and playing with a golden medal that 
hung from his rich chain, fhe faid : " So, thou kind, 
thou beautiful gueft ! haft thou found us out in our 
poor hut at laft ? Why didft thou roam the world 
fo many years without coming near us ? Art come 
through the wild foreft, my handfome friend ! " The 
old woman allowed him no time to anfwer. She 
defired her to get up inftantly, like a modeft girl, and 
to fet about her work. But Undine, without reply- 
ing, fetched a footftool and put it clofe to Huld- 
brand's chair, fat down there with her fpinning, and 
faid cheerfully : u I will fit and work here." The 
old man behaved as parents are apt to do with fpoilt 
children. He pretended not to fee Undine's way- 
wardnefs, and was beginning to talk of fomething 
elfe ; but (he would not let him. — She faid, " I afked 
our vifitor where he came from, and he has not an- 
fwered me yet." 

" From the foreft I came, you beautiful fprite," 
anfwered Huldbrand : and fhe continued : — 

" Then you muft tell me how you came there, 
and what wonderful adventures you had in it, for I 
know that nobody can efcape without fome." 

Huldbrand could not help fhuddering on being 
reminded of his adventures, and involuntarily glanced 
at the window, half expecting to fee one of the 
ftrange beings he had encountered in jhe foreft, 
grinning at him through it ; but nothing was to be 
feen except the deep black night, which had now 
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clofed in. He recollected himfelf, and was juft begin- 
ning his narrative, when the old man interpofed : 
" Not juft now, Sir Knight ; this is no time for fuch 
tales." 

But Undine jumped up paflionately, put her beau- 
tiful arms akimbo, and (landing before the Fifher- 
man, exclaimed : " What, may not he tell his (lory, 
father ? may not he ? But I will have it : he muft ! 
He (hall indeed ! " And fhe ftamped angrily with her 
pretty feet, but it was all done in fo comical and grace- 
ful a manner, that Huld brand thought her ilill more 
bewitching in her wrath, than in her playful mood. 

Not fo the- old man ; his long reftrained anger burft 
out uncontrolled. He fcolded Undine fmartly for 
her difobedience, and unmannerly conduct to the 
ftranger, his wife chiming in. 

Undine then faid ; " Very well, if you will be 
quarrelfome, and not let me have my own way, you 
may fleep alone in your fmoky old hut ! " and fhe 
fliot through the door like an arrow, and rufhed into 
the dark night. 
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CHAPTER II 



How Undine firft came to the Fijberman, 

HULDBRAND and the Fifherman fprang from 
their feats, and tried to catch the angry maiden ; 
but before they could reach the hoiife door, Undine 
had vanifhed far into the thick fhades, and not a 
found of her light footfteps was to be heard, by 
which to track her courfe. Huldbrand looked doubt- 
fully at his hoft ; he almoft thought that the whole 
fair vifion which had fo fuddenly plunged into the 
night, muft be a continuation of the phantom ]51ay 
which had whirled around him in his paflage through 
the foreft. But the old man mumbled through his 
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teeth : " It is not the firft time fhe has ferved us fo. 
And here are we, left in our anxiety, with a fleeplefs 
night before us ; for who can tell what harm may 
befal her, all alone out of doors till daybreak ? " 

" Then let us be after her, good father, for God's 
fake ! " cried Huld brand, eagerly. 

The old man replied, i€ Where would be the ufe ? 
It were a fin to let you fet off alone in purfuit of the 
foolifh girl, and my old legs would never overtake 
fuch a will- with- the-wifp — even if we could guefs 
which way fhe is gone." 

cc At leaft let us call her, and beg her to come 
back,'' faid Huldbrand ; and he began calling after 
her in moft moving tones : " Undine ! oh, Un- 
dine ! do return ! " 

The old man {hook his head, and faid that all the 
fhouting in the world would do no good, with fuch 
a wilful little thing. But yet he could not himfelf 
help calling out from time to time in the darknefs ; 
" Undine ! ah, fweet Undine I I entreat thee, come 
back this once." 

The Fifherman's words proved true. Nothing 
was to be feen or heard of Undine ; and as her fofter- 
father would by no means fuffer Huldbrand to pur- 
fue her, they had nothing for it but to go in again. 
They found the fire on the hearth nearly burnt out, 
and the dame, who did not take to heart Undine's 
flight and danger fo much as her hufband, was gone 
to bed. The old man blew the coals, laid on dry 
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wood, and by the light of the reviving flames he 
found a flagon of wine, which he.put between him- 
felf and his gueft. " You are uneafy about that filly 
wench, Sir Knight," faid he, cc and we had better 
kill part of the night chatting and drinking, than tofs 
about in our beds, trying to fleep in vain. — Had 
not we ?" 

Huldbrand agreed : the Fifherman made him fit 
in his wife's empty armchair, and they both drank 
and talked together, as a couple of worthy friends 
fhould do. Whenever, indeed, there was the leaft 
ftir outfide the window, or even fometimes without 
any, one of them would look up and fay, " There 
fhe comes." Then they would keep filence for a few 
moments, and as nothing came, refume their conver- 
fation, with a fhake of the head and a figh. 

But as neither could think of much befides Un- 
dine, the belt means they could devife for beguiling 
the time, was, that the Fifherman fhould relate, and 
the Knight liflen to, the hifiory of her firft coming 
to the cottage. He began as follows : — 

*' One day, fome fifteen years ago, I was carrying 
my fi(h through that dreary wood to the town. My 
wife flayed at home, as ufual ; and at that time fhe 
had a good and pretty reafon for it : — the Lord had 
beftowed upon us (old as we already were) a lovely 
babe. It was a girl : and fb anxious were we to do 
our belt for the little treafure, that we began to talk 
of leaving our beautiful home, in order to give our 
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darling a good education, among other human beings. 
With us poor folks, wifhing is one thing, and doing 
is quite another, Sir Knight ; but what then ? we 
can only try our beft. Well then, as I plodded on, 
I turned over the fcheme in my head. I was loth 
to leave our own dear nook, and it made me fhudder 
to think, in the din and brawls of the town ; So it 
is here we (hall foon live, or in fome place nearly as 
bad ! — Yet I never murmured againft our good God, 
but rather thanked Him in fee ret for His laft bleffing ; 
nor can I fay that I met with anything extraordinary 
in the foreft, either coming or going : indeed nothing 
to frighten me has ever crofled my path. The Lord 
was ever with me in the awful fliades." 

Here he uncovered his bald head, and fat for a 
time in filent prayer; then putting his cap on 
again, he continued : " On this fide of the wood it 
was,— on this fide, that the fad news met me. My 
wife came towards me with eyes ftreaming like two 
fountains ; flie was in deep mourning. * O, good 
Heaven ! * I called out, c where is our dear child ? 
Tell me?' 

" c Gone, dear hufband/ (he replied ; and we went 
.into our cottage together, weeping filently. I looked 
for the little corpfe, and then firft heard how it had 
happened. My wife had been fitting on the fhore 
with the child, and playing with it, all peace and 
happinefs ! when the babe all at once leaned over, as 
if flie faw fomething moft beautiful in the water ; 
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there fhe fat fmiling, fweet angel ! and ftretching out 
her little hands ; but the next moment fhe darted 
fuddenly out of her arms, and down into the fmooth 
waters. I made much fearch for the poor little 
corpfe ; but in vain ; not a trace of her could I 
find. 

" When evening was come, we childlefs parents 
were fitting together in the hut, filent ; neither of us 
had a mind to fpeak, even if the tears had let us. We 
were looking idly into the fire. Juft then fomething 
made a noife at the door. It opened, and a beauti- 
ful little maid, of three or four years old, flood there 
gaily dreffed, and fmiling in our faces. We were 
ftruck dumb with furprife, and at firft hardly knew 
if fhe were a little human being, or only an empty 
fhadow. But I foon faw that her golden hair and 
gay clothes were dripping wet, and it ftruck me the 
little fairy muft have been in the water, and diftrefled 
for help. ' Wife,' faid I, « our dear child had no 
friend to fave her : fhall we not do for others what 
would have made our remaining days fo happy, if 
any one had done it for us ? ' We undrefTed the 
child, put her to bed, and gave her a warm drink, 
while fhe never faid a word, but kept fmiling at us 
with her fky blue eyes. 

" The next morning we found that fhe had done 
herfelf no harm ; and I afked her who were her pa- 
rents, and what had brought her here ; but fhe gave 
me a ftrange, con fu fed anfwer. I am fure fhe muft 
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have been born far away, for thefe fifteen years have 
we kept her, without ever finding out where fhe 
came from : and befides, (he is apt to let drop fuch 
marvellous things in her talk, that you might think 
fhe had lived in the moon. She will fpeak of golden 
caftles, of cryftal roofs, and I can't tell what befides. 
The only thing (he has told us clearly, is, that as (he 
was failing on the lake with her mother, (he fell into 
the water, and when (he recovered her fenfes found 
herfelf lying under thefe trees, in fafety and comfort, 
upon our pretty (hore. 

" So now we had a ferious, anxious charge thrown 
upon us. To keep and bring up the foundling, in- 
ftead of our poor drowned child, — that was foon 
refolved upon ; but who (hould tell us if (he had 
yet been baptized or no ? She knew not how to 
anfwer the queftion. That (he was one of God's 
creatures, made for His glory and fervice, that much 
(he knew ; and anything that would glorify and 
pleafe Him, (he was willing to have done. So my 
wife and I faid to each other ; c If (he has never been 
baptized, there is no doubt it (hould be done : and 
if (he has, — better do too much than too little, in a 
matter of fuch confequence.' We therefore began 
to feek a good name for the child. Dorothea feemed 
to us the beft; for I had once heard that meant 
God's gift; and (he had indeed been fent us by 
Him as a (pecial blefling, to comfort us in our mifery. 
But (he would not hear of that name. She faid Un- 
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dine was what her parents ufed to call her, and 
Undine (he would ftill be. That, I thought, founded 
like a heathen name, and occurred in no Calendar : 
and I took counfel with a prieft in the town about it. 
He alfo objected to the name Undine ; and at my 
earneft requeft, came home with me, through the 
dark foreft, in order to baptize her. The little crea- 
ture flood before us looking fo gay and charming in 
her holiday clothes, that the prieft's heart warmed 
towards her ; and what with coaxing and wilfulnefs, 
{he got the better of him, fo that he clean forgot all 
the objections he had thought of to the name Undine. 
She was therefore fo chriftened, and behaved parti- 
cularly well and decently during the facred rite, wild 
and unruly as fhe had always been before. For, what 
my wife faid juft now was too true — we have in- 
deed found her the wildeft little fairy ! If I were 
to tell you all—" 

Here the Knight interrupted the Fifherman, to 
call his attention to a found of roaring waters, which 
he had noticed already in the paufes of the old man's 
fpcech, and which now rofe in fury as it rufhed paft 
the windows. They both ran to the door. By the 
light of the newly rifen moon, they faw the brook 
which gufhed out of the foreft, breaking wildly over 
its banks, and whirling along Hones and branches in 
its eddying courfe. A ftorm, as if awakened by the 
uproar, burft from the heavy clouds that were chafing 
each other acrofs the moon ; the lake howled under 
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the wings of the wind; the trees on the fhore 
groaned from top to bottom, and bowed themfelves 
over the ruining waters. " Undine ! for God's fake, 
Undine ! " cried the Knight, and the old man. No 
anfwer was to be heard ; and, heedlefs now of any 
danger to themfelves, they ran off in different direc- 
tions, calling her in frantic anxiety. 
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CHAPTER III. 
How they found Undine again. 

THE longer Huldbrand wandered in vain pur- 
fuit of Undine, the more bewildered he be- 
came. The idea that ihe might be a mere fpirit of 
the woods, fometimes returned upon him with double 
force ; nay, amid the howling of waves and ftorm, 
the groaning of trees, and the wild commotion of the 
once peaceful fpot, he might have fancied the whole 
promontory, its hut and its inhabitants, to be a delu- 
fion of magic ; but that he ftill heard in the diftance 
the Fifherman's piteous cries of" Undine ! " and the 
old houfewife's loud prayers and hymns, above the 
whittling of the blaft. 

At laft he found himfelf on the margin of the 
overflowing ftream, and faw it by the moonlight 
rufhing violently along, clofe to the edge of the myf- 
terious foreft, fo as to make an ifland of the penin- 
fula on which he flood. " Gracious Heaven ! " 
thought he, " Undine may have ventured a ftep or 
two into that awful foreft, — perhaps in her pretty 
wayward nefs, juft becaufe I would not tell her my 
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ftory — and the fwoln ftrcam has cut her off, and left 
her weeping alone among the fpe&res ! " A cry of 
terror efcaped him, and he clambered down the bank 
by means of fome ftones and fallen trees, hoping to 
wade or fwim acrofs the flood, and feek the fugitive 
beyond it. Fearful and unearthly viilons did indeed 
float before him, like thofe he had met with in the 
morning, beneath thefe groaning, toffing branches. 
Efpecially he was haunted by the appearance of a 
tall white man, whom he remembered but too well, 
grinning and nodding at him from the oppofite 
bank ; however, the thought of thefe grim monfters 
did but urge him onwards, as he recollected Un- 
dine, now perhaps in deadly fear among them, and 
alone. 

He had laid hold of a flout pine branch, and 
leaning on it, was (landing in the eddy, though 
fcarcely able to ftem it, but he ftepped boldly for- 
wards — when a fweet voice exclaimed clofe behind 
him ; " Truft him not — truft not ! The old fellow 
is trickfy — the ftream ! " 

Well he knew thofe fllver tones : the moon was 
juft difappearing behind a cloud, and he flood amid 
the deepening {hades, made dizzy as the water {hot 
by him with the fpeed of an arrow. Yet he would 
not defift. " And if thou art not truly there, if thou 
flitteft before me an empty fliadow, I care not to live, 
I will melt into air like thee, my beloved Undine ! " 
This he cried aloud, and ftrode further into the 
hood. 
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€t Look round then, look round, fair youth !" — 
he heard, j uft behind him, and looking round, he be- 
held by the returning moonbeams, on a fair ifland left 
by the flood, under fome thickly interlaced branches, 
Undine all fmilesand lovelinefs, nettling in the flowery 
grafs. How much more joyfully than before did 
the young man ufe his pine ftaffto crofs the waters ! 
A few ftrides brought him through the flood that 
had parted them : and he found himfelf at her fide, 
on the nook of foft grafs, fecurely fheltered under the 
fhade of the old trees. Undine half arofe, and twined 
her arms round his neck in the green arbour, making 
him fit down by her on the turf. " Here you fhall 
tell me all, my own friend," faid fhe in a low whif- 
per ; " the crofs old folks cannot overhear us. And 
our pretty bower of leaves is well worth their 
wretched hut." 

" This is Heaven ! ? cried Huldbrand, as he 
clafped in his arms the beautiful flatterer. 

Meantime the old man had reached the banks of 
the ftream, and he called out : " So, Sir Knight, 
when I had made you welcome, as one honed man 
fhould another, here are you making love to my 
adopted child, — to fay nothing of your leaving me 
to feek her, alone and terrified, all night." 

" I have but this moment found her, old man ! " 
cried the Knight in reply. 

" Well, I am glad of that," faid the Fifherman ; 
u now then bring her back to me at once." 
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But Undine would not hear of it. She had rather, 
fhe faid, go quite away into the wild woods with the 
handfome ftranger, than return to the hut, where fhe 
had never had her own way, and which the Knight 
muft fooner or later leave. Embracing Huldbrand, 
fhe fang with peculiar charm and grace : — 

From mifty cave the mountain wave 
Leapt out and fought the main ! 
The Ocean's foam Jbe made her bon*e> 
And ne'er returned again. 

The old man wept bitterly as fhe fang, but this did 
not feem to move her. She continued to carefs her 
lover, till at length he faid : " Undine, the poor old 
man's grief goes to my heart, if not to yours. Let 
us go back to him." 

Aftoniflied, fhe raifed her large blue eyes towards 
him, and after a paufe anfwered flowly and reluct- 
antly : " To pleafe you, — I will : whatever you like 
pleafes me too. But the old man yonder muft firft 
promife me, that he will let you tell me all you faw 
in the fbreft, and the reft we fhall fee about." 

€t Only come back, do come ! " cried the Fifher- 
man, and not another word could he fay. At the 
fame moment he ftretched his arms over the ftream 
towards her, and nodded his head by way of giving 
her the de fired promife ; and as his white hair fell 
over his face, it gave .him a ftrange look, and reminded 
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Huldbrand involuntarily of the nodding white man 
in the woods. Determined however that nothing 
fhould Hop him, the young Knight took the fair 
damfel in his arms, and carried her through the 
fhort fpace of foaming flood, which divided the 
ifland from the mainland. The old man fell upon 
Undine's neck, and rejoiced, and kifled her in the 
fulnefs of his heart; his aged wife alio came up, and 
welcomed their recovered child moft warmly. All 
reproaches were forgotten ; the more fo, as Undine 
feemed to have left her faucinefs behind, and over- 
whelmed her fofter parents with kind words and ca- 
refles. 

When thefe tranfports of joy had fubfided, and 
they began to look about them, the rofy dawn was 
juft fhedding its glow over the lake, the ftorm had 
ceafed, and the birds were finging merrily on the 
wet branches. As Undine iniifted upon hearing the 
ftory of the Knight's adventure, both the old folks 
cheerfully indulged her. Breakfaft was fet out under 
the trees between the cottage and the lake ; and they 
fat down before it with glad hearts, Undine placing 
herfelf refolutely on the grafs at the Knight's feet. 
Huldbrand began his narrative as follows. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of what had befallen the Knight in the Foreft. 

" A BOUT eight days ago, I rode into the imperial 
ii city beyond this foreft. A grand tournament 
and tilting was held there, and I fpared neither 
lance nor fteed. As I flood ftill a moment to reft 
myfelf, in a paufe of the noble game, and had juft 
given my helmet in charge to a fquire, my eye fell 
upon a moft beautiful woman, who flood, richly 
adorned, in one of the galleries, looking on. I en- 
quired her name, and found that this charming lady 
was Bertalda, the adopted daughter of one of the 
principal lords in the neighbourhood. I obferved 
that her eye was upon me too, and, as is the way 
with us young knights, I had not been flack before, 
but I now fought more bravely ftill. That evening 
I was Bertalda's partner in the dance, and fo I was 
again every evening during the joufting." 

Here a fudden pain in his left hand, which hung 
beflde him, checked the Knight in his tale, and he 
looked at his hand. Undine's pearly teeth had bit- 
ten one of his fingers fharply, and fhe looked very 
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black at him. But the next moment, that look 
changed into an expreflion of tender fadnefs, and (he 
whifpered low : " So you are faithlefs too ! " Then 
me hid her face in her hands, and the Knight pro- 
ceeded with his tale, although daggered and per- 
plexed. 

" That Bertalda is a high-fpirited, extraordinary 
maid. On the fecond day (he charmed me far lefs 
than the firft, and on the third, lefs (till. But I re- 
mained with her, becaufe fhe was more gracious to 
me than to any other knight, and fo it fell out, that 
I afked her in jeft for one of her gloves. ' You fhall 
have it,' faid fhe, * if you will vifit the haunted 
foreft alone, and bring me an account of it.' It 
was not that I cared much for her glove, but the 
words had been fpoken, and a Knight that loves 
his fame does not wait to be twice urged to fuch a 
feat." 

" I thought fhe had loved you," interrupted Un- 
dine. 

« It looked like it," he replied. 

" Well," cried the maiden, laughing, " fhe muft 
be a fool indeed ! To drive bim away whom fhe 
loves! and into a haunted foreft befides! The 
foreft and its myfteries might have waited long 
enough, for me." 

" I fet out yefterday morning," continued the 
Knight, fmiling kindly at Undine. t€ The ftems of 
the trees looked fo bright in the morning funfhinc, 
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as it played upon the green turf, and the leaves 
whifpered together fo pleafantly, that I could not but 
laugh at thofe who imagined any evil to lurk in fuch 
a beautiful place. I fhall very foon have ridden 
through it and back again, thought I, pufhing on 
cheerily, and before I was aware of it, I found my- 
felf in the depths of its leafy fhades, and the plains 
behind me far out of fight. It then occurred to me, 
that I was likely enough to lofe my way in this 
wildernefs of trees, and that this might be the only 
real danger to which the traveller was here expofed. 
So I halted, and took notice of the courfe of the fun j 
it was now high in the heavens. 

" On looking up, I faw fome thing black among 
the boughs of a tall oak. I took it for a bear, and 
feized my rifle: but it addrefTed me in a human 
voice, moft hoarfe and grating, faying : ' If I did not 
break off the twigs up here, what fhould we do to- 
night for fuel to roaft you with, Sir Simpleton?' 
And he gnafhed his teeth, and rattled the boughs, 
fo as to ftartle my horfe, which ran away with me 
before I could make out what kind of a devil it 
was." 

" You fhould not mention bis name," faid the 
Fifherman, croffing himfelf ; his wife filently did the 
fame ; while Undine turned her beaming eyes upon 
her lover, and faid, 

" He is fafe now ; it is well they did not really 
roaft him. Go on, pretty youth/* 
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He continued : " My terrified horfe had alraoft 
dafhed me againfl many a trunk and branch : he 
was running down with fright and heat, and yet 
there was no flopping him. At length he rufhed 
madly towards the brink of a ftony precipice : but 
here, as it feemed to me, a tall white man threw 
himfelf acrofs the plunging animal's path, and made 
him ftart back, and flop. I then recovered the con- 
trol of him, and found, that inftead of a white man, 
my preferver was no other than a bright filvery 
brook, which gufhed down from a hill beflde me, 
checking and crofling my horfe in his courfe." 

" Thanks, dear brook ! " cried Undine, clapping 
her hands. But the old man (hook his head, and 
feemed loft in thought. 

" Scarcely had I fettled myfelf in the faddle, and 
got firm hold of my reins again," proceeded Huld- 
brand, " when an extraordinary little man fprang up 
befide me, wizen and hideous beyond meafure; he was 
of a yellow-brown hue, and his nofe almoft as big as 
the whole of his body. He grinned at me in the 
moil fulfome way with his wide mouth, bowing and 
fcraping every moment. As I could not abide thefe 
antics, I thanked him abruptly, pulled my ftill trem- 
bling horfe another way, and thought I would feek 
fome other adventure, or perhaps go home; for 
during my wild gallop the fun had pafTed his meri- 
dian, and was now declining weftward. But the 
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little imp fprang round like lightning, and flood in 
front of my horfe again. 

" ' Make way ! ' cried I impatiently, ' the animal 
is unruly, and may run over you.' 

€€ * O,' fnarled the imp, with a laugh more difguft- 
ing than before, ' firft give me a piece of coin for 
having caught your horfe fo nicely ; but for me, you 
and your pretty beaft would be lying in the pit down 
yonder : whew ! ' 

" ' Only have done with your grimaces,' (aid I, 
' and take your money along with you, though it is 
all a lie : look there, it was that honefl brook that 
faved me, not you — you pitiful wretch ! ' So faying, 
I dropped a gold coin into his comical cap, which 
he held out towards me like a beggar. 

" I trotted on, but he ftill followed, fcreaming, 
and, with inconceivable rapidity, whifked up to my 
fide. I put my horfe into a gallop ; he kept pace 
with me, though with much difficulty, and twilled 
his body into various frightful and ridiculous atti- 
tudes, crying at each ftep as he held up the money : 
' Bad coin ! bad gold ! bad gold ! bad coin ! ' And 
this he flirieked in fuch a ghaftly tone, that you 
would have expected him to drop down dead after 
each cry. 

" At laft I flopped, much vexed, and afked, ' What 
do you want, with your fhrieks ? Take another gold 
coin : take two if you will, only let me alone.' 

" He began his odious fmirking again, and fnarled, 
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* It's not gold, it's not gold that I want, young gentle- 
man : I have rather more of that than I can ufe : 
you fhall fee.' 

" All at once the furface of the ground became 
tranfparent: it looked like a fmooth globe of green 
glafs, and within it I faw a crowd of goblins at play 
with (ilver and gold. Tumbling about, head over 
heels, they pelted each other in fport, making a toy 
of the precious metals, and powdering their faces 
with gold duft. My ugly companion flood half 
above, half below the furface : he made the others 
reach up to him quantities of gold, and (hewed it 
me laughing, and then flung it into the fathomlefs 
depths beneath. He difplayed the piece of gold I 
had given him to the goblins below, who held their 
fides with laughing, and hifled at me in fcorn. At 
length all their bony fingers pointed at me together ; 
and louder and louder, clofer and clofer, wilder and 
wilder grew the turmoil, as it rofe towards me, till 
not my horfe only, but I myfelf was terrified : I put 
fpurs into him, and cannot tell how long I may have 
fcoured the foreft this time. 

" When at laft I halted, the (hades of evening had 
clofed in. Through the branches I (aw a white foot- 
path gleaming, and hoped it mull be a road out of 
the foreft to the town. I refolved to work my way 
thither ; but lo ! an indiftincl, dead- white face, with 
ever-changing features, peeped at me through the 
leaves : I tried to avoid it, but wherever I went, 
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there it was. Provoked, I attempted to pufh my horfe 
againft it : then it fplafhed us both over with white 
foam, and we turned away, blinded for the moment. 
So it drove us, ftep by ftep, further and further from 
the footpath, and indeed never letting us go on un- 
difturbed but in one direction. While we kept to 
this, it was clofe upon our heels, but did not thwart 
us. Having looked round once or twice, I obferved 
that the white foaming head was placed on a gi- 
gantic body, equally white. I fometimes doubted 
my firfl impreflion, and thought it merely a waterfall, 
but I never could fatisfy myfelf that it was fo. 
Wearily did my horfe and I precede this adlive white 
purfuer, who often nodded at us, as if faying, 'That's 
right ! that's right ! ' and it ended by our ifluing 
from the wood here, where I rejoiced to fee your 
lawn, the lake and this cottage, and where the long 
white man vanifhed." 

" Thank Heaven, he is gone," faid the old man, 
and he then proceeded to coniider how his gueft 
could beft return to his friends in the city. Upon 
this, Undine was heard to laugh in a whifper. 

Huldbrand obferved it, and faid : « I thought 
you had wifhed me to flay; and now you feem 
pleafed when we talk of my going ? " 

" Becaufe," replied Undine, " you cannot get 
away. Only try to crofs the fwoln brook, in a 
boat, on horfeback, or on foot. Or rather, do not 
try, for you would be dafhed to pieces by the 
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branches and (tones that it hurls along. And as to 
the lake, I know how that is : Father never ven- 
tures acrofs it in his boat.' 9 

Huldbrand laughed, and got up, to fee whether 
fhe had fpoken true : the old man went with him, 
and the maiden tripped along playfully by their fide. 
They found fhe had told them no worfe than the 
truth, and the Knight refigned himfelf to flaying in 
the ifland, as it might now be called, till the floods 
had fubfided. As they returned homewards, he 
whifpered in his pretty companion's ear : " Well, my 
little Undine ! Are you angry at my flaying ? " 

« Ah," faid fhe fullenly, " never mind. If I had 
not bitten you, who knows what might have come 
out in your ftory of Bertalda ? " 
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CHAPTER V. 
Of the life which the Knight led on the IJland. 

HAS it ever befallen thee, gentle reader, after 
many ups and downs in this troublefome 
World, to alight upon a fpot where thou founded 
reft ; where the love which is born with us for fire- 
fide comfort and domeftic peace, revived in thee ; 
where thou couldft fancy thy early home with the 
bloflbms of childhood, its pure, heartfelt affe&ion; 
and the holy influence breathed from thy fathers' 
graves, to be reftored to thee — and that it muft in- 
deed be " good for thee to be here, and to build 
tabernacles ?" The charm may have been broken, 
the dream djfpelled; but that has nothing to do 
with our prcfent picture ; nor wilt thou care to dwell 
on fuch bitter moments; but recall to mind that 
period of unfpeakable peace, that foretafte of angelic 
reft which was granted thee, and thou wilt partly 
conceive what the Knight Huldbrand felt, while he 
lived on the promontory. Often, with fecrct fatif- 
fa&ion, did he mark the foreft ftreams rolling by 
more wildly every day ; its bed became wider and 
wider, and he felt the period of his feclufion from 
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the world muft be ftill prolonged. Having found 
an old crofs-bow in a corner of the cottage, and 
mended it, he fpent part of his days roving about, 
waylaying the birds that flew by, and bringing what- 
ever he killed to the kitchen, as rare game. When 
he came back laden with fpoil, Undine would often 
fcold him for taking the life of the dear little joyous 
creatures, foaring in the blue depths of Heaven: fhe 
would even weep bitterly over the dead birds. But 
if he came home empty-handed, fhe found fault with 
his awkwardnefs and lazinefs, which obliged them to 
be content with fifh and crabs for dinner. Either 
way, he took delight in her pretty fits of anger ; the 
more fo as fhe rarely failed to make up for them by 
the fond eft carefTes afterwards. The old folks, hav- 
ing been in the young people's confidence from the 
firft, unconfcioufly looked upon them as a betrothed 
or even married pair, fhut out from the world with 
them in this retreat, and beftowed upon them for 
comforts in their old age. And this very feclufion 
helped to make the young knight feel as if he wcxc 
already Undine's bridegroom . It feemed to him that 
the whole world was contained within the furround- 
ing waters, or at any rate, that he could never more 
crofs that charmed boundary, and rejoin other hu- 
man beings. And if at times the neighing of his 
fteed reminded him of former feats of chivalry, and 
feemed to afk for more ; if his coat of arms, em- 
broidered on the faddle and trappings, caught his 
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eye ; or if his good fword fell from the nail on 
which he had hung it, and (lipped out of its fcabbard, 
he would filcnce the mifgivings that arofe, by think- 
ing, Undine is not a fifherman's daughter, but moft 
likely fprung from fome highly noble family in dis- 
tant lands. The only thing that ever ruffled him, 
was to hear the old woman fcolding Undine. The 
wayward girl only laughed at her : but to him it 
feemed as if his own honour were touched ; and yet 
he could not blame the good wife, for Undine 
moftly deferved ten times worfe than fhe got, there- 
fore he ftill felt kindly towards the old dame, and 
thefe little rubs fcarcely difturbed the even current 
of their lives. 

At length, however, a grievance did arife. The 
Knight and the Fifherman were in the habit of fitting 
cheerfully over a flafk of wine, both at noon, and 
alfo at eventide while the wind whittled around, as 
it generally did at night. But they had now ex- 
haufled the whole flock which the Fifherman had, 
long fince, brought from the town with him, and 
they both miffed it fadly. Undine laughed at them 
all day for it, but they could not join in her mirth as 
heartily as ufual. Towards evening fhe left the 
cottage, faying fhe could no longer bear fuch long 
difmal faces. As the twilight looked flormy, and 
the waters were beginning to moan and heave, the 
Knight and the old man ran out anxioufly to fetch 
her back, remembering the agony of that night when 
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Huldbrand firft came to the cottage. But they 
were met by Undine, clapping her hands merrily, 
•' What will you give me if I get you fome wine ? 
But, indeed, I want no reward for it," (he added : 
" I (hall be fatisfied if you will but look brighter, and 
find more to fay than you have done all thefe tedious 
mornings. Come along, the floods have warned a 
barrel aftiore, and I will engage to fleep a whole 
week through if it is not a barrel of wine ! " 

The men both followed her to a fhady creek, and 
there found a barrel, which did look as if it contained 
the generous liquor which they longed for. They rolled 
it towards the hut as faft as they could, for a heavy 
ftorm feemed (talking acrofs the iky, and there was 
light enough left to fhew them the waves of the lake 
toffing up their foaming heads, as if looking out for 
the rain which would foon pour down upon them. 
Undine lent a hand in the work, and prefently, when 
the fhower threatened to break inftantly over their 
heads, fhe fpoke to the big clouds in playful defiance : 
" You, you there ! mind you do not give us a 
drenching : we are fome way from home yet." The 
old man admonifhed her that this was finful pre- 
emption, but fhe laughed flily to herfelf, and no 
harm came of it. Beyond their hopes, they all three 
reached the comfortable firefide with their prize, 
unhurt ; and it was not till they had opened the 
barrel, and found it to contain excellent wine, that 
the rain broke from the heavy clouds in torrents, and 
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they heard the ftorm roaring among the trees, and 
over the lake's heaving billows. 

A few bottles were fbon filled from the great 
barrel, enough to laft them feveral days : and they 
fat fipping and chatting over the bright fire, fecure 
from the raging tempcft. But the old man's heart 
prefcntly fmote him ; " Dear me," faid he, " here 
are we making merry over the bleffing of Providence, 
while the owner of it has perhaps been carried away 
by the flood, and loft his life ! " " No, that he has 
not," faid Undine, fmiling; and (he filled the 
Knight's glafs again. He replied, " I give you my 
word, good father, that if I knew how to find and 
fave him, no danger mould deter me ; I would not 
fhrink from fetting out in this darknefs. This much 
I promife you, if ever I fet foot in an inhabited 
country again, I will make enquiry after him or his 
heirs, and reftore to them twice or three times the 
value of the wine." This pleafed the old man : he 
gave an approving nod to the Knight, and drained 
his glafs with a better confcience and a lighter heart. 
But Undine faid to Huldbrand, " Do as you like 
with your money, you may make what compenfation 
you pleafe ; but as to fetting out and wandering after 
him, that was haftily faid. I mould cry my heart 
out if we chanced to lofe you ; and had not you 
rather ftay with me and with the good wine?" 
" Why, yes ! " faid Huldbrand, laughing. « Well 
then," rejoined Undine, "it was a foolifh thing you 
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talked of doing ; charity begins at home, you know." 
The old woman turned away, fhaking her head and 
iighing ; her hufband forgot his ufual indulgence for 
the pretty laffie, and reproved her fharply. " One 
would think," faid he, " you had been reared by 
Turks and heathens ; God forgive you and us, you 
perverfe child." " Ay but it is my way of think- 
ing," purfued Undine, t€ whoever has reared me, fo 
what is the ufe of your talking ? " " Peace ! fi cried 
the Fifherman ; and fhe, who with all her wildnefs 
was fometimes cowed in a moment, clung trembling 
to Huldbrand, and whifpered, cc And are you angry 
with me, dear Friend ¥' The Knight prefled her foft 
hand, and ftroked down her ringlets. Not a word 
could he fay : his diftrefs at the old man's harfhnefs 
towards Undine had fealed his lips; and fo each 
couple remained fitting oppofite the other, in moody 
filence and conftraint. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Of a Bridal. 

A GENTLE tap at the door broke the filence, 
and made them all Hart : it fometimes happens 
that a mere trifle, coming quite unexpectedly, ftrikes 
the fenfes with terror. They looked at each other, 
hcfitating ; the tap was repeated, accompanied by a 
deep groan: and the Knight grafped his fword. 
But the old man muttered, " If it is what I fear, it is 
not a fword that will help us ! " Undine, however, 
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ftepped forward to the door, and faid boldly and 
fharply, ** If you are after any mifchief, you fpirits of 
earth, Kuhleborn fhall teach you manners." 

The terror of the others increafed at thefe ftrange 
words ; they looked at the maiden with awe, and 
Huld brand was juft muttering courage to afk her a 
que ft ion, when a voice anfwered her from without : 
" I am no fpirit of earth ; call me, if you will, a 
fpirit pent in mortal clay. If you fear God, and 
will be charitable, you dwellers in the cottage, open 
the door to me." Undine opened it before he had 
done fpeaking, and held out a lamp into the ftormy 
night, (b as to {hew them the figure of an aged Prieft, 
who ftarted back as the radiant beauty of Undine 
flafhed upon his fight. Well might he fufpedi magic 
and witchery, when fo bright a vifion (hone out of 
a mean looking cottage ; he accordingly began a can- 
ticle, " All good fpirits give praife to the Lord !" 

" I am no ghoft," faid Undine, fmiling ; "ami 
fo frightful to behold ? And you may fee that a pious 
faying has no terrors for me. I worfhip God too, 
and praife Him after my own falhion ; He has not 
created us all alike. Come in, venerable father, you 
will find worthy folks here." 

The holy man walked in, bowing and catting his 
eyes around, and looking moft mild and venerable. 
Every fold of his dark garment was dripping with 
water, and fo were his long white beard and hoary 
locks. The Fifherman and the Knight led him to a 
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bedroom, and gave him change of clothing, while 
the women dried his wet garments by the hearth 
fire. The aged ftranger thanked them with all hu- 
mility and gentlenefs, but would by no means accept 
of the Knight's fplendid mantle, which he offered 
him : he chofe himfelf an old gray wrapper of the 
Fifherman's inftead. So they returned to the kitchen ; 
the dame gave up her own arm-chair to the Prieft, 
and had no peace till he fat himfelf down in it : 
" For," faid fhe, " you are old and weary, and a 
prieft befides." Undine pufhed her little footftool, 
on which fhe generally fat by Huld brand, towards 
the good man's feet, and altogether behaved to him 
quite properly and gracefully. Huldbrand took 
notice of this, in a playful whifper : but fhe anfwered 
very gravely : " Becaufe he is a fervant of the Maker 
of us all : that is too ferious for a jeft." 

Meantime the two men fet meat and wine before 
their gueft, and when he had recruited his ftrength a 
little, he began his ftory ; faying that the day before, 
he had left his monaftery, which was a good way off 
beyond the lake, intending to vifit the bifhop at his 
palace, and report to him the diftrefs which thefe 
almoft fupernatural floods had caufed the monks, and 
their poor tenantry. After going round a long way, 
to avoid thefe very floods, he had been obliged 
towards evening to crofs an arm of the overflowing 
lake, with the help of two honeft failors. " But," 
added he, " no fooner had our little veffel touched 
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the waves; than we were wrapped in the tremendous 
ftorm, which is ftill raging over our heads now. It 
looked as if the waters had only awaited our coming 
to give a loofe to their fury. The oars were foon 
dafhed from the Teamen's, hands, and we faw their 
broken fragments carried further and further from 
us by the waves. We floated on the wave tops, 
helplefs, driven by the furious tempeft towards your 
fhores, which we faw in , the diftance whenever the 
clouds parted for a moment. The boat was toiTed 
about ftill more wildly and giddily — and whether it 
upfet, or I fell out, I cannot tell. I floated on, with 
the dark profpedl of inftant death before me, till a 
wave landed me at the foot of a tree, in this your 
ifland." 

" Ay, ifland indeed ! " faid the Fifherman. " It 
was a promontory but a fhort time ago. But, fince 
the ftream and our lake are gone raving mad together, 
everything about us is new and ftrange." 

The Prieft continued : "As I crept along the 
waterfide in the dark, with a wild uproar around 
me, fomething caught my eye, and prefently I def- 
cried a beaten pathway, which was foon loft in the 
{hades ; I fpied the light in your cottage, and ven- 
tured to come hither: and I cannot fufficiently 
thank my heavenly Father, who has not only de- 
livered me from the waters, but guided me to fuch 
kind fouls. — I feel this bleffing the more, as it is 
very likely I may never fee any faces but yours 
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again." " How fo ? " aflccd the Fifherman. " Can 
you gucfs how long this fury of the elements may 
lafl ? " replied the Prieft. — " And I am an old man. 
My ftream of life may perhaps lofe itfelf in the earth, 
before thefe floods fubfide. And befides, it may be 
the foaming waters will divide you from the foreft 
more and more, till you are unable to get acrofs in 
your fifhing boat : and the people of the mainland, 
full of their own concerns, would quite forget you 
in your retreat." 

Shuddering, and croffing herfelf, the Fifherman's 
wife exclaimed, ** God forbid ! " But the old man 
fmiled at her, and faid, " What creatures we are ! 
That would make no difference, to you at leaft, my 
dear wife. How many years is it fince you have fct 
foot within the foreft ? And have you feen any face 
but Undine's and mine ? Lately, indeed, we have 
had the good Knight and Prieft befides. But they 
would ftay with us : fo that if we are forgotten in 
this ifland, you will be the gainer." 

" So I fee," faid the dame, " yet fomehow, it is 
cheerlefs to feel ourfelves quite cut off from the reft 
of the world, however feldom we had feen it before." 
" Then you will ftay with us ! " murmured Undine 
in a fweet voice, and (he prefled clofer to Huldbrand's 
fide. But he was loft in deep thought. Since the 
Prieft had laft fpoken, the land beyond the wild 
ftream had feemed to his fancy more dark and diftant 
than ever : while the flowery ifland he lived in — and 
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his bride, the faireft flower in the pidhire — bloomed 
and fmiled more and more frefhly in his imagination. 
Here was the Prieft at hand to unite them ; — and, 
to complete his refolution, the old dame juft then 
darted a reproving look at Undine, for clinging to 
her lover's fide in the holy man's prefence ; an angry 
le&ure Teemed on the point of beginning. He 
turned towards the Prieft, and thefe words burft from 
him : "You fee before you a betrothed pair, reverend 
Sir : if this damfel and the kind old people will con- 
tent, you (hall unite us this very evening." 

The old folks were much furprifed. Such a thought 
had often croffed their minds, but they had never till 
this moment heard it uttered ; and it now fell upon 
their ears like an unexpected thing. Undine had fud- 
denly become quite grave, and fat muling deeply, 
while the Prieft enquired into various circumftances, 
and afked the old couple's content to the deed. After 
fbme deliberation, they gave it : the dame went away 
to prepare the young people's bridal chamber, and 
to fetch from her ftores two confecrated tapers for 
the wedding ceremony. Meanwhile the Knight 
was pulling two rings off his gold chain for him- 
felf and his bride to exchange. But this roufed 
Undine from her reverie, and fhe faid, * c Stay ! my 
parents did not fend me into the world quite penni- 
lefs : they looked forward long ago to this occafion, 
and provided for it." She quickly withdrew, and 
returned bringing two coftly rings, one of which fhe 
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gave to her betrothed and kept the other herfelf. 
This aftonifhed the old Fiftierman, and Hill more his 
wife, who came in foon after ; for they neither of 
them had ever fcen thefe jewels about the child. 
" My parents," faid Undine, " had thefe rings fewed 
into the gay drefs which I wore, when firft I came 
to you. They charged me to let no one know of 
them till my wedding day came. Therefore I took 
them fecretly out of the drefs, and have kept them 
hidden till this evening." 

Here the Prieft put a ftop to the converfation, by 
lighting the holy tapers, placing them on the table, 
and calling the young pair to him. With few and 
folemn words he joined their hands : the aged couple 
gave their bleffing, while the bride leaned upon her 
hufband, penfive and trembling. 

When it was over, the Prieft faid : " You are 
ftrange people after all ! What did you mean, by 
faying you were the only inhabitants of this ifland ? 
During the whole ceremony there was a fine-looking 
tall man, in a white cloak, Handing juft outfide the 
window oppofite me. He muft be near the door 
ftill, if you like to invite him in." " Heaven for- 
bid ! " faid the dame, fhuddering ; the old man (hook 
his head without fpeaking; and Huldbrand rufhed 
to the window. He could fancy he faw a ftreak of 
white, but it was foon loft in darknefs. So he 
allured the Prieft he muft have been miftaken ; and 
they all fat down comfortably round the fire. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

How the reft of the Evening faffed away. 

UNDINE had been perfectly quiet and well- 
behaved, both before, and during the marriage 
ceremony; but now her wild fpirits feemed the 
more uncontrollable from the reftraint they had un- 
dergone, and rofe to an extravagant height. She 
played all manner of childifh tricks on her hufband, 
her fofter parents, and even the venerable Prieft, and 
when the old woman began to check her, one or 
two words from Huldbrand, who gravely called Un- 
dine " his wife," reduced her to filence. The Knight 
himfelf, however, was far from being pleafed at 
Undine's childifhnefs ; but no hint or fign would 
Hop her. Whenever fhe perceived his difapproving 
looks — which fhe occafionally did — it fubdued her 
for the moment : fhe would fit down by him, whif- 
per fomething playfully in his ear, and fo difpel the 
frown as it gathered on his brow. But the next 
inftant fome wild nonfenfe would dart into her head, 
and fet her off worfe than ever. At laft the Prieft 
faid to her, in a kind but grave manner, " My dear 
young lady, no one that beholds you can be fevere 
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upon you, it is true ; but remember, it is your duty 
to keep watch over your foul, that it may be ever 
in harmony with that of your wedded hufband." 
" Soul ! " cried Undine, laughing, " that (bunds very 
fine, and for moil people may be very edifying and 
moral advice. But if one has no foul at all, pray 
how is one to keep watch over it ? And that is my 
cafe." The Prieft was deeply hurt, and turned away 
his face in mingled forrow and anger. But (he came 
up to him befeechingly, and faid, " Nay, hear me 
before you are angry, for it grieves me to fee you 
difpleafed, and you would not diftrefs any creature 
who has done you no harm. Only have patience 
with me, and I will tell you all, from the beginning." 
They (aw (he was preparing to give them a regular 
hiftory : but (he (lopped (hort, appearing thrilled by 
fome fecret recolle&ion, and burft into a flood of 
gentle tears. They were quite at a lofs what to 
think of her, and gazed upon her, diftrefted from 
various caufes. At length drying her eyes, (he looked 
at the Prieft earneftly and faid, « There muft be 
much to love in a foul, but much that is awful too. 
For God's fake, holy father, tell me — were it not 
better to be ftill without one ? " She waited breath- 
leffly for an anfwer, reftraining her tears. Her 
hearers had all rifen from their feats, and now ftepped 
back from her, (huddering. She (eemed to have no 
eyes but for the (aintly man : her countenance af- 
fumed an expreffion of anxiety and awe, which yet 
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more alarmed the others. " Heavy muft be the 
burden of a foul/' added (he, as no one anfwered 
her, — " heavy indeed ! for the mere approach of 
mine overfhadows me with anxious melancholy. 
And ah ! how light-hearted, how joyous I ufed to 
be ! " A frefh burft of weeping overcame her, and 
fhe covered her face with her veil. 

The Prieft then approached her with much gra- 
vity, and adjured her by the holieft names to confefs 
the truth, if any evil lurked in her, unknown to them. 
But fhe fell on her knees before him, repeated after 
him all his words of piety, gave praife to God, and 
declared fhe was in charity with all the world. The 
Prieft turned to the young Knight, " Sir bride- 
groom," faid he, " I leave you alone with her whom 
I have made your wife. As far as I can difcover, 
there is no evil, although much that is myfterious, in 
her. I exhort you to be fober, loving, and faithful." 
So he went out ; and the old people followed, crofting 
themfelves. 

Undine was ftill on her knees; fhe uncovered 
her Bice and looked timidly at Huld brand, faying, 
t€ Ah, thou wilt furely caft me off now : and yet I 
have done nothing wrong, poor, poor child that I 
am ! " This fhe faid with fo touching and gentle an 
expreffion, that her hufband forgot all the gloom and 
myftery that had chilled his heart : he haftened 
towards her, and raifed her in his arms. She fmiled 
through her tears — it was like the glow of dawn 
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fhining upon a clear fountain. " Thou canft not 
forfake me \ " whifpered (he, in accents of the firmed 
reliance ; and (he ftroked his cheeks with her foft 
little hands. He tried to (hake off the gloomy 
thoughts which (till lurked in a corner of his mind, 
fuggefling to him that he had married a fairy, or 
fome (hadowy being from the world of fpirits ; one 
queftion, however, he could not help afking ; " My 
dear little Undine, juft tell me one thing: what was 
that you faid about fpirits of earth, and Kuhleborn, 
when the Prieft knocked at the door ? " " All non- 
fenfe !" faid Undine, laughing, with her ufual gaiety. 
" Firft I frightened you with it, and then you 
frightened me. — And that is the end of the ftory, 
and of our wedding day ! " " No, it is not over," 
faid her now delighted lover : he extinguiflied the 
tapers, and by the light of the moon, which beamed 
brightly through the cafement, he carried his beauti- 
ful wife into the bridal chamber. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The day after the Marriage. 

A BRIGHT morning light wakened the young 
people; and Hu Id brand lay mufing filently. 
As often as he had dropped afleep, he had been 
feared by horrible dreams of fpeftres, who fuddenly 
took the form of fair women, or of fair women who 
were transformed into dragons. And when he 
ftartedup from thefe grim vifions, and faw the pale 
cold moonlight ftreaming in at the window, he 
would turn an anxious look towards Undine : fhe 
lay ilumbcring in undifturbed beauty and peace. 
Then he would compofe himfelf to fleep again — 
foon again to wake in terror. When he looked 
back upon all this in broad daylight, he was angry 
with himfelf for having let a fufpicion, a made of 
diftruft of his beautiful wife, enter his mind. He 
frankly confefled to her this injuftice ; fhe anfwered 
him only by preffing his hand, and fighing from the 
bottom of her heart. But a look, fuch as her eyes 
had never before given, of the deepeft and moft con- 
fiding tendernefs, left him no doubt that fhe forgave 
him. So he arofe cheerfully, and joined the family 
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in the fitting room. The three others were gathered 
round the hearth, looking uneafy, and neither of them 
having ventured to fpeak his thoughts yet. The 
Prieft feemed to be fecretly praying for deliverance 
from evil. But when the young hufband appeared, 
beaming with happinefs, the care-worn faces bright- 
ened up : nay, the Fifherman ventured upon a few 
courteous jokes with the Knight, which won a fmile 
even from the good houfewife. Meanwhile Undine 
had drcfled herfelf, and now came in : they could 
not help rifing to meet her, and flood ftill, aftonifhed : 
the young creature was the fame, yet fo different. 
The Prieft was the firft to addrefs her, with an air 
of paternal kindnefs, and when he raifed his hands 
in benediction, the fair woman fank on her knees, 
trembling with pious awe. In a few meek and 
humble words, fhe begged him to forgive the folly of 
the day before, and befought him, with great emotion, 
to pray for the falvation of her foul. Then, rifing, 
fhe kifled her fofter parents, and thanking them for 
all their kindnefs, fhe faid : "Oh, now I feel from 
the bottom of my heart how much you have done 
for me, how deeply grateful I ought to be, dear, 
dear people ! " She feemed as if me could not carefs 
them enough ; but foon, obferving the dame glance 
towards the breakfaft, fhe went towards the hearth, 
bufied herfelf arranging and preparing the meal, and 
would not fuffer the good woman to take the leaft 
trouble herfelf. 
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So fhe went on all day ; at once a young matron, 
and a bafhful, tender, delicate bride. The three 
who knew her beft were every moment expecting 
this mood to change, and give place to one of her 
crazy fits: but they watched her in vain. There was 
(till the fame angelic mildnefs and fweetnefs. The 
Prieft could not keep his eyes away from her ; and 
he faid more than once to the bridegroom, " Sir, it 
was a great treafure which Heaven beftowed upon 
you yefterday, by my poor miniftration : cherifh her 
worthily, and fhe will be to you a bleffing in time 
and eternity." 

Towards evening, Undine clafped the Knight's 
arm with modeft tendernefs, and gently led him out 
before the door, where the rays of the fetting fun 
were lighting up the frefh grafs, and the tall, taper 
Items of trees. The young wife's face wore a melting 
expreffion of love and fadnefs, and her lips quivered 
with fome anxious, momentous fecret, which as yet 
betrayed itfelf only by fcarce audible fighs. She 
filentlyled her companion onwards; if he fpoke, fhe 
replied by a look which gave him no dired anfwer, 
but revealed a whole heaven of love and timid fub- 
miffion. So they reached the banks of the ftream 
which had overflowed, and the Knight ftarted on 
finding the wild torrent changed into a gentle rippling 
brook, without a trace of its former violence left. 
" By to-morrow it will have dried up completely," 
faid the bride, in a faltering voice, " and thou mayeft 
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begone whither thou wilt." ° Not without thee, 
my Undine," faid the Knight, playfully : " confider, 
if I had a mind to forfake thee, the Church, the 
Emperor, and his minifters might ftep in, and bring 
thy truant home.'* " No, no, you are free, it fhall 
be as you pleafe ! " murmured Undine, half tears, 
half fmiles. " But I think thou wilt not caft me 
away ; is not my heart bound up in thine ? Carry 
me over to that little ifland oppofite. There I will 
know my fate. I could indeed eafily. ftep through 
the little waves ; but I love to reft in thine arms ! 
and thou may eft caft me off: this may be the laft 
time.'* Huldbrand, full of anxious emotion, knew 
not how to anfwer. He took her up in his arms, 
and carried her over, now recollefting that from this 
very ifland he had borne her home to the Fiiherman, 
on the night of his arrival. When there, he placed 
his fair burden on the turf, and was going to fit down 
by her : but fhe faid, " No, fit there, oppofite me — 
I will read my doom in your eyes, before your lips 
have fpoken it. Now liften, and I will tell you all." 
And fhe began — 

" You muft know, my own love, that in each 
element exifts a race of beings, whofe form fcarcely 
differs from yours, but who very feldom appear to 
mortal fight. In the flames, the wondrous Salaman- 
ders glitter and difport themfelves : in the depths of 
earth dwell the dry, fpiteful race of Gnomes : the 
forefts are peopled by Wood-nymphs, who arc alfo 
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fpirits of air ; and the feas, the rivers, and brooks con- 
tain the numberlefs tribes of Water-fprites. Their 
echoing halls of cryftal, where the light of heaven 
pours in, with its fun and ftars, are glorious to dwell 
in ; the gardens contain beautiful coral plants, with 
blue and red fruits ; they wander over bright fea 
fands, and gay coloured (hells, among the hidden 
treafuresof the old world, too precious to be bellowed 
on thefe latter days, and long fince covered by the 
filver mantle of the deep ; many a noble monument 
Hill gleams there below, bedewed by the tears of 
ocean, who garlands it with flowery fea weeds and 
wreaths of fhells. Thofe that dwell there below, are 
noble and lovely to behold, far more fo than man- 
kind. Many a fifherman has had a palling glimpfe 
of fome fair water-nymph, rifing out of the fea with 
her fong : he would then fpread the report of her 
apparition, and thefe wonderful beings came to be 
called Undines. And you now fee before you, my 
love, an Undine." 

The Knight tried to perfuade himfelf that his fair 
wife was in one of her wild moods, and had invented 
this ftrange tale in fport. But though he faid this to 
himfelf, he could not for a moment believe it : a 
myfterious feeling thrilled him : and, unable to utter 
a word, he kept his eyes riveted on the beautiful 
fpeaker. She fhook her head fadly, heaved a deep 
figh, and went on. 

" We might be happier than our human fellow-crea- 
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tures, (for we call you fellow-creatures, as our forms 
are alike,) but for one great evil. We, and the other 
children of the elements, go down to the dull, body 
and fpirit ; not a trace of us remains : and when the 
time comes for you to rife again to a glorified exift- 
ence, we mall have perifhed with our native fands, 
flames, winds, and waves. For we have no fouls : 
the elements move us, obey us while we live, clofe 
over us when we die : and we light fpirits live as 
free from care as the nightingale, the gold fifh, and 
all fuch bright children of nature. But no creatures 
reft content in their appointed place. My father, 
who is a mighty prince in the Mediterranean fea, 
determined that his only child mould be endowed 
with a foul, even at the coft of much fuffering, which 
is ever the lot of fouls. But a foul can be infufed 
into one of our race, only by being united in the 
clofeft bands of love to one of yours. And now I 
4^ have obtained a foul; to thee I owe it, oh beft 
beloved ! and for that gift I fhall ever blefs thee, 
unlefs thou doft devote my whole futurity to mifery. 
For what is to become of me mould thou recoil 
from me, and caft me off? Yet I would not detain 
thee by deceit. And if I am to leave thee, fay fo 
now : go back to the land alone. I will plunge 
into this brook ; it is my uncle, who leads a won- 
derful, fequeftered life in this foreft, away from all 
his friends. But he is powerful, and allied to many 
great rivers ; and as he brought me here to the Fifh- 
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erman, a gay and laughing child, fo he is ready to 
take me back to my parents, a loving, fuffering, 
forfaken woman. n 

She would have gone on : but Huldbrand, full of 
companion and love, caught her in his arms, and 
carried her back. There, with tears and kiffes, he 
fwore never to forfake his beloved wife ; and faid he 
felt more bleffed than the Greek ftatuary Pygmalion, 
whofe beautiful ftatue dame Venus transformed into 
a living woman. Hanging on his arm in peaceful 
reliance, Undine returned ; and fhe felt from her 
inmoft heart, how little caufe fhe had to regret the 
cryftal palaces of her father. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How the Knight and bis young Bride departed. 

WHEN Huldbrand awoke from deep the next 
morning, he miffed his fair companion ; and 
again he was tormented with a doubt, whether his 
marriage, and the lovely Undine, might not be all a 
fairy dream. But fhe foon re-appeared, came up to 
him, and faid, " I have been out early, to fee if my 
uncle had kept his word. He has recalled all the 
ftraying waters into his quiet bed, and now takes his 
lonely and penfive courfe through the foreft as he 
ufed to do. His friends in the lake and the air are 
gone to reft alfo ; all things have returned to their 
ufual calmnefs : and you may fet out homewards on 
dry land, as foon as you pleafe." Huldbrand felt as 
if dreaming ftill, fo little could he underftand his 
wife's wonderful relations. But he took no notice of 
this, and his fweet Undine's gentle attentions foon 
charmed every uneafy thought away. 

A little while after, as they flood at the door to- 
gether, looking over the fair fcene with its boundary 
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of clear waters, his heart yearned fo towards this 
cradle of his love that he faid, " But why fhould we 
go away fo foon ? we (hall never fpend happier days 
in yonder world, than we have pafled in this peaceful 
nook. Let us at lead fee two or three more funs go 
down here." " As my Lord wifhcs," anfwered 
Undine, with cheerful fubmiflion : " but, you fee, 
the old people will be grieved at parting with me, 
whenever it is : and if we give them time to become 
acquainted with my foul, and with its new powers of 
loving and honouring them, I fear that when I go, 
their aged hearts will break under the load of forrow. 
As yet, they take my gentle mood for a paffing whim, 
fuch as they faw me liable to formerly, like a calm on 
the lake when the winds are lulled ; and they will 
foon begin to love fome favourite tree or flower in 
my place. They muft not learn to know this newly 
obtained, affectionate heart, in the firft overflowings % 
of its tendernefs, juft at the moment When they are 
to lofe me for this world : and how could I difguife 
it from them, if we remained together longer ?" 

Huldbrand agreed with her : he went to the old 
couple, and finding them ready to confent, he refolved 
upon fetting out that very hour. The Prieft offered 
to accompany them ; after a hafty farewell, the 
pretty bride was placed on the horfe by her hufband, 
and they crofled the ftream's dry bed quickly, and 
entered the foreft. Undine fhed filent but bitter 
tears, while the old folks wailed after her aloud. It 
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feemed as if fome foreboding were crofling their 
minds, of how great their lofs would prove. 

The three travellers reached the deepeft {hades of 
the foreft, without breaking filence. It was a fair 
fight to behold, as they pafled through the leafy 
bowers ; the graceful Woman fitting on her noble 
flced, guarded on one fide by the venerable Prieft in 
the white habit of his order, on the other by the youth- 
ful Knight, with his gorgeous attire and glittering 
fword. Huld brand had no eyes but for his precious 
wife ; Undine, who had dried her duteous tears/ no 
thought but for him ; and they foon fell into a noife- 
lefs interchange of glances and figns, which at length 
was interrupted by the found of a low murmur, pro- 
ceeding from the Prieft and a fourth fellow-traveller, 
who had joined them unobferved. He wore a white 
robe, very like the Prieft's drefs, except that the 
hood almoft covered his face, and the reft of it 
floated round him in fuch large folds, that he was 
perpetually obliged to gather it up, throw it over his 
arm, or otherwife arrange it ; yet it did not feem to 
impede him at all in walking ; when the young people 
faw him he was faying, " And fo, my worthy father, 
I have dwelt in the foreft for many a year, yet I am 
not what you commonly call a hermit. For, as I told 
you, I know nothing of penance, nor do I think it 
would do me much good. What makes me fo fond 
of the woods is, that I have a very particular fancy 
for winding through the dark {hades and foreft walks, 
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with my loofe white clothes floating about me ; now 
and then a pretty funbeam will glance over me as I 
go." " You feem to be a very curious perfon," re- 
plied the Pried, " and I mould like to know more 
about you." " And pray who are you, to carry on 
the acquaintance ? " laid the ftranger. " They call 
me Father Heilmann," anfwered the Prieft, " and I 
belong to St. Mary's monaftery, beyond the lake." 
" Ay, ay ! " rejoined the other. cc My name is 
Kuhleborn, and if I ftood upon ceremony, I might 
well call m.yfelf Lord of Kuhleborn, or Baron 
(Freiherr) Kuhleborn ; for free I am, as the bird of 
the air, or a trifle more free. For inftance, I mull 
now have a word with the young woman there." 
And before they could look round, he was on the 
other fide of the Prieft, clofe to Undine, and ftretching 
up his tall figure to whifper in her ear. But fhe 
turned haftily away, faying, " I have nothing more 
to do with you now." " Heyday ! " faid the ftranger, 
laughing, " what a prodigioufly grand marriage yours 
muft be, if you are to caft off your relations in this 
way ! Have you forgotten Uncle Kuhleborn, who 
brought you all the way here on his back fo kindly? " 
" But I entreat you," faid Undine, " never come to 
me again. I am afraid of you now ; and will not 
my hufband become afraid of me, if he finds I have 
fo ftrange a family ? " " My little niece," faid Kuh- 
leborn, " pleafe to remember that I am protecting 
you all this time : the foul Spirits of Earth might 
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play you troublefome tricks if I did not. So you 
had better let me go on with you, and no more 
words. The old Prieft there has a better memory 
than yours, for he would have it he knew my face 
very well, and that I mull have been with him in 
the boat, when he fell into the water. And he 
may well fay fo, feeing that the wave which warned 
him over was none but myfelf, and I landed him fafe 
on the (hore, in time for your wedding." 

Undine and the Knight looked at Father Heilmann, 
but he feemed to be plodding on in a waking dream, 
and not liftening to what was faid. Undine faid to 
Kuhleborn, " There, I can fee the end of the wood, 
we want your help no longer, and there is nothing to 
difturb us but you. So, in love and kindnefs I en- 
treat you, begone, and let us go in peace." This 
feemed to make Kuhleborn angry; he twifted his 
face hideoufly, and hifled at Undine, who cried aloud 
for help. Like lightning the Knight patted round 
her horfe, and aimed a blow at Kuhleborn's head 
with his fword. But inftead of the head, he (truck 
into a waterfall, which guihed foaming down a high 
cliff near them, and now fhowered them all with a 
fplafh that founded like laughter, a*nd wetted them to 
the bone. The Prieft, feeming to wake up, faid, 
" Well, I was expecting this, becaufe that brook 
gufhed down the rock fo clofe to us. At firft I 
could not (hake off the idea that it was a man, and 
was fpeaking to me." The waterfall whifpered dif- 
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tinftly in Huldbrand's ear, " Raih youth, dafliing 
youth, I chide thee not, I fhame thee not : (till fhield 
thy precious wife fafe and fure, rafli young foldier, 
darning Knight ! " 

A little further on they emerged into the open 
plains. The city lay glittering before them, and the 
evening fun that gilded her towers, lent its grateful 
warmth to dry their foaked garments. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of their way of life in the Town. 

THE fudden difappearance of the young Knight 
Huldbrand of Ringftetten had made a great 
ftir in the city, and diftrefled the inhabitants, with 
whom his gallantry in the lifts and the dance, 
and his gentle, courteous manners, had made him 
very popular. His retainers would not leave the 
place without their mailer, but yet none had the 
courage to feek him in the haunted foreft. They 
therefore remained in their hoftelry, idly hoping, as 
men are fo apt to do, and keeping alive the remem- 
brance of their loft lord by lamentations. But foon 
after, when the tempeft raged and the rivers over- 
flowed, few doubted that the handfome ftranger 
muft have perifhed : Bertalda, among others, mourned 
him for loft, and was ready to curfe herfelf, for 
having urged him to the fatal ride through the foreft. 
Her ducal fofter parents had arrived to take her 
away, but fhe prevailed upon them to wait a little, 
in hope that a true report of Huldbrand's death or 
fafety might reach them. She tried to perfuade fome 
one of the young knights who contended for her 
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fevour, to venture into the foreft, and feek for the 
noble adventurer. But fhe would not offer her hand 
as the reward, becaufe fhe (till hoped to bellow it 
fome day on the wanderer himfelf ; and to obtain a 
glove, a fcar£ or fome fuch token from her, none of 
them cared to cxpofe his life to bring back fo dan- 
gerous a rival. 

Now, when Huld brand unexpectedly reappeared, 
it fpread joy among his fervants, and all the people 
generally, except Bertalda ; for while the others were 
pleafed at his bringing with him fuch a beautiful 
wife, and Father Heilmann to bear witnefs to their 
marriage, it could not but grieve ber : firft, becaufe 
the young Knight had really won her heart : and 
next, becaufe fhe had betrayed her feelings by fo 
openly lamenting his abfence, far more than was 
now becoming. However, fhe behaved like a pru- 
dent woman, and fuited her conduct to the circum- 
ftances, by living in the mod cordial intimacy with 
Undine; who pafTed in the town for a princefs, 
releafed by Huldbrand from the power of fome 
wicked enchanter of the foreft. If fhe or her hufband 
were queftioned about it, they gave evafive anfwers : 
Father Heilmann's lips were fealed on all fuch idle 
topics, befides which, he had left them foon after 
they arrived, and returned to his cloifter: fo the 
citizens were left to their own wondering conje&ures, 
and even Bertalda came no nearer the truth than 
others. 
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Meanwhile, Undine grew daily more fond of this 
winningdamfel. — " We muft have known each other 
before," me would often fay, " or elfe fome fecret 
attraction draws us towards each other : for without 
fome caufe, fome ftrange, myfterious caufe, I am fare 
nobody would love another as I have loved you 
from the moment we met.'*— Bertalda, on her part, 
could not deny that fhe felt ftrongly inclined to like 
Undine, notwithstanding the grounds of complaint 
fhe thought fhe had againft this happy rival. The 
affection being mutual, the one perfuaded her parents, 
the other her wedded lord, to defer the day of de- 
parture repeatedly ; they even went fo far, as to 
propofe that Bertalda mould accompany Undine to 
the cattle of Ringftetten, near the fource of the 
Danube. 

They were talking of this one fine evening, as 
they fauntered by ftarlight round the market-place, 
which was furrounded by high trees, the young 
couple had invited Bertalda to join their evening 
ftroll, and they now paced backwards and forwards 
in pleafant talk, with the dark blue fky over their 
heads, and a beautiful fountain before them in the 
centre, which, as it bubbled and fprang up into fan- 
ciful fhapes, often caught their attention, and inter- 
rupted the converfation. All around them was ferene 
and pleafant ; through the foliage gleamed the light 
of many a lamp from the furrounding houfes ; and * 
the ear was foothed by the hum of children at play, 
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and of fauntering groups like thcmfclvcs : they en- 
joyed at once the pleafure of folitude, and the focial 
happinefs of being near the cheerful haunts of men. 
Every little difficulty that had occurred to their 
favourite plan,feemed to vanifh upon nearer examina- 
tion, and the three friends could not imagine, that 
Bertalda's confent to the journey need be delayed a 
moment. But as (he was on the point of naming a 
day for joining them and fetting out, a very tall man 
came forwards from the middle of the place, bowed 
to them refpe&fully, and began whifpering in Un- 
dine's ear. She, though apparently difpleafed with 
the interruption and with the fpeaker, ftepped afide 
with him, and they began a low difcourfe together, 
in what founded like a foreign language. Huld- 
brand thought he knew this ftrange man's face, and 
fixed his attention upon him fo earneftly, that he 
neither heard nor anfwered the aftonifhed Bertalda's 
queftions. All at once Undine clapped her hands 
joyfully, and turned her back, laughing, upon the 
ftranger ; he (hook his head and walked off in an 
angry, hurried manner, and ftepped into the foun- 
tain. This confirmed Huldbrand in his guefs; 
while Bertalda enquired, " My dear Undine, what 
bufinefs had that man of the fountain with you ? " 
Her friend fmiled archly and replied, " On your 
birthday, the day after to-morrow, I will tell you, 
my fweet girl : " and (he would fay no more. She 
only prefled Bertalda to come and dine with them 
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on tint day, and bring her fofter parents; after which 
they (eparated. 

" Knhlebora?" ftd Huklbrand to his wife with 
a fupprefied fhudder, as they walked home through 
the dark ftreets. " Yes, it was he," replied Undine, 
" and he tried to put all forts of nonfenfe into my 
head. However, without intending it he delighted 
me by one piece of news. If yon wifh to hear it 
now, my kind lord, yon have bat to fay fo, and I 
will tell you every word. But if you like to give 
your Undine a very great delight, you will wait two 
days, and then have your (hare in the furprife." 

The Knight readily granted her what fhe had 
afked fo meekly and gracefully ; and as fhe dropped 
afleep fhe murmured, " How it will delight her ! 
how little fhe expedb fuch a meflage from the mys- 
terious man — dear, dear Bertalda ! " 
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CHAPTER XL 

Bertalda's birthday. 

THE guefts were now aflembled at table : Ber- 
talda fat at the top, adorned with flowers 
like the goddefs of fpring, and flafhing with jewels, 
the gifts of many friends and relations. Undine and 
Huldbrand were on either fide of her. When the 
fumptuous meal was ended, and the deflert ferved, 
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the doors were opened — according to the good old 
German cuftom — to let the common people look in, 
and have their (hare in the gaiety of the rich. The 
attendants offered wine and cake to the aflembled 
crowd. Huldbrand and Bertalda were eagerly 
watching for the promifed difclofure, and both kept 
their eyes fixed upon Undine. But fhe was flill 
filent ; her cheeks dimpled occasionally with a bright, 
confcious fmile. Thofe that knew what fhe was 
about to do, could perceive that her interefting fecret 
was ready to burft from her lips, but that fhe was 
playfully determined to keep it in, as children fome- 
times will fave their daintieft morfels for the laft. 
Her filent glee communicated itielf to the other two, 
who watched impatiently for the happy news that 
was about to gladden their hearts. Some of the com- 
pany now afked Undine for a fong. She feemed to 
be prepared with one, and fent for her lute, to which 
fhe fang as follows : — 

The fun gilds the wave, 
11? e flowers arefweet, 
And the ocean doth lave 
The grafs at our feet! 

What lies on the earth 
So blooming and gay? 
Doth a bloffom peep forth 
And greet the new day ? 
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Ah, 'tis a fair child I 
She /ports with the flowers, 
So gladfome and mild, 
Through the warm funny hours, 

O fweet one, who brought thee ? 
From far diftant Jhore 
Old Ocean he caught thee, 
And many a league bore. 

Poor babe, all in vain 

Thou doft put forth thy hand, 

None clafp it again, 

9 71s a bleak foreign land: 

'The flowers bloom brightly 
Andfoft breathes the air, 
But allpafs thee lightly, 
7 by mother is far! 

Thy life fear ce begun, 
Thy f miles frejh from heaven, 
Thy beft treafure is gone, 
To another 'tis given i 

A gallant charger treads the dell, 
His noble rider pities thee : 
He takes thee home, he tends thee well, 
And cares for thee right gen'roufly. 
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Well thou becom'ft thy ftation high, 
And bloom* ft the fair eft in the land: 
And yet, alas ! the pur eft joy 
Is left on thine own diftant ftrand. 

Undine put down her lute with a melancholy fmile ; 
and the eyes of the Duke and Duchefs filled with 
tears : " So it was when I found you, my poor in- 
nocent orphan ! M faid the Duke with great emotion : 
" as the fair linger faid, your bell treafure was gone, 
and we have been unable to fupply its place." 

" Now let us think of the poor parents," faid 
Undine; and (he ftruck the chords and fang : — 

I. 

Mother roves from room to room 
Seeking reft, Jhe knows not how : 
The houfe is filent as the tomb, 
And who is there to blefs her now ? 

2. 

Silent houfe I Oh words offorrow / 
Where is now her darling child? 
She who Jbould have cheer* d the morrow, 
And the evening hours beguiled? 

3- 

The buds are fwelling on the tree, 
The fun returns when night is o'er : 
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But, mother, ne'er comes joy to thee, 
Thy child Jb all blefs thine eyes no morel 

4- 

And when the evening breezes blow, 
And father feeks his own firefide, 
He f miles, forgetful of his woe, 
But ah I his tears that fmile Jhall hide. 

5- 
Father knows that in his home 
Deathlike ftillnefs dwells for aye : 
The voice of mirth no more Jhall come, 
And mother Jighs the livelong day* 

" Oh ! Undine, for God's fake, where are my 
parents ? " cried Bertalda, weeping. " Surely you 
know, you havedifcovered it, moft wonderful woman ; 
elfe how could you have ftirred my inmoft heart as 
you have done ? They are perhaps even now in the 
room — can it be ? " — and her eyes glanced over the 
gay aiTembly, and fixed upon a reigning Princefs who 
fat next to the Duke. But Undine bent forward to. 
the door, her eyes overflowing with the happieft 
tears. " Where are they, the poor anxious parents ? " 
faid (he ; and the old Fifherman and his wife came 
out from the crowd of byftanders. They turned an 
enquiring eye upon Undine, and then upon the 
handfome Lady whom they were to call daughter. 
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" There (he is" faltered the delighted Undine, and 
the aged couple caught their long-loft child in their 
arms, thanking God, and weeping aloud. 

Affrighted and enraged, Bertalda fhrank from their 
embrace. Jt was more than her proud fpirit could 
bear, to be thus degraded : at a moment, too, when 
fhe was fully expecting an increafe of fplendour, and 
fancy was fhowering pearls and diadems upon her 
head. She fufpe&ed that her rival had contrived 
this, on purpofe to mortify her before Huldbrand 
and all the world. She reviled both Undine and 
the old people ; the hateful words " Treacherous 
creature !. and bribed wretches ! " burft from her lips. 
The old woman faid in a half whifper, " Dear me, 
fhe has grown up a wicked woman ; and yet my 
heart tells me fhe is my own child.*' The Fiftier- 
man had clafped his hands, and was praying filently 
that this girl might not prove to be theirs indeed. 
Undine, as pale as death, looked from Bertalda to 
the parents, from the parents to Bertalda, and could 
not recover the rude fhock fhe had fuftained, at being 
plunged from all her happy dreams into a ftate of 
fear and mifery, fuch as fhe had never known before. 

" Have you a foul ? Have you indeed a foul, Ber- 
talda ? " fhe exclaimed once or twice, trying to recal 
her angry friend to reafon, from what fhe took for a 
fit of madnefs, or a kind of nightmare. But Bertalda 
only ftormed the louder — the repulfed parents wailed 
piteoufly, and the company began to difpute angrily 
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and to fide with one or the other, when Undine 
ftepped forwards, and afked with fo much earned 
gentlenefs to be liflened to in her hufband's houfe, 
that all was hufhed in a moment. She took the place 
which Bertalda had left, at the head of the table, and 
as (he flood there in modeft dignity, the eyes of all 
turned towards her, and (he faid : " You all that 
caft fuch angry looks at each other, and fo cruelly 
fpoil the joy of my poor feaft, alas ! I little knew 
what your foolifli angry paffions were, and I think I 
never (hall underftand you. What I had hoped 
would do fo much good has led to all this ; but that 
is not my fault, it is your own doing, believe me ; I 
have little more to fay, but one thing you mud hear : 
I have told no falfehood. Proofs I have none to 
give, beyond my word, but I will fwear to the truth 
of it. I heard it from him who decoyed Bertalda 
from her parents into the water, and then laid her 
down in the meadow where the Duke was to pafs." 

" She is a forcerefs," cried Bertalda, " a witch who 
has dealings with evil fpirits ! (he has acknowledged it. " 

"I have not," faid Undine, with a heaven of 
innocence and guileleflnefs in her eyes. " Nor am 
I a witch— only look at me ! " 

" Then (he lies," cried Bertalda, «* and (he dares 
not affert that I was born of thefe mean people. My 
noble parents, I befeech you take me out of this 
room, and this town, where they are leagued together 
to infult me." 
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But the venerable Duke flood ftill, and his Lady 
faid* " We mull firft fift this matter to the bottom. 
Nothing (hall make me leave the room till my doubts 
are fatisfied." 

Then the old woman came up, made a deepobei- 
fance to the Duchefs, and faid, " You give me courage 
to (peak, my noble, worthy Lady. I muft tell you, 
that if this ungodly young woman is my daughter, I 
ftiall know her by a violet mark between her moulders, 
and another on the left inftep. If fhe would but come 
with me into another room — " 

" I will not uncover myfelf before that country 
woman," faid Bertalda, proudly turning away. 

" But before me, you will," rejoined the Duchefs 
gravely. " You (hall go with me into that room, 
ypung woman, and the good dame will accompany 
us." They withdrew together, leaving the party 
in filent fufpenfe. In a few minutes they came 
back; Bertalda was deadly pale, and the Duchefs 
faid, " Truth is truth, and I am bound to declare 
that our Lady Hoftefs has told us perfectly right. 
Bertalda is the Fifherman's daughter; more than 
that, it concerns nobody to know." And the 
princely pair departed, taking with them their adopted 
child, and followed (upon a fign from the Duke), by 
the Fifherman and his Wife. The reft of the afiem- 
bly broke up, in lilence or with fecret murmurs, and 
Undine fankinto Huldbrand's arms, weeping bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
How they left the Imperial City* 

THERE was certainly much to difpleafe the 
Lord of Ringftetten, in the events of this 
day ; yet he could not look back upon them, without 
feeling proud of the guilelefs truth and the generofity 
of heart ihown by his lovely wife. *' If indeed her 
foul was my gift," thought he, " it is neverthelefi 
much better than my own : " and he devoted himfelf 
to the tafk of foothing her grief, and determined he 
would take her away the next morning from a fpot 
now fo full of bitter recolleftions. 

They were miftaken, however, in thinking that 
{he had loft in the eyes of the world by this adventure* 
So prepared were the minds of people to find fome- 
thing myfterious in her, that her ftrange difcovery of 
Bertalda's origin fcarcely furprifed them : while, oft 
the other hand, every one that heard of Bertalda's 
hiftory and of her paffionate behaviour, was moved 
with indignation. Of this, the Knight and Undine 
were not aware ; nor would it halve given them any 
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comfort, for (he wasftill as jealous of Bertalda's good 
name, as of her own. Upon the whole, they had 
no greater wifh than to leave the town without delay. 

At day-break next morning, Undine's chariot was 
in readinefs at the door, and the Heeds of Huldbrand 
and his fquires flood around it, pawing the ground 
with impatience. As the Knight led his fair bride 
to the door, a fifhing girl accofted them : " We want 
no fifli," faid Huldbrand, " we are juft going away," 
The girl began to fob bitterly, and they then re- 
cognifed her as Bertalda. They immediately turned 
back into the houfe with her : and (he faid, that the 
Duke and Duchefs had been fo incenfed at her vio- 
lence the day before, as to withdraw their protection 
from her, though not. without giving her a handfome 
allowance. The Fifherman too had received a liberal 
gift, and had departed that evening with his wife, to 
return to the promontory. 4€ I would have gone 
with them," (he continued, " but the old Fifherman, 
whom they call my father — " 

" And fo he is, Bertalda," interrupted Undine. 
" He is your father. For the man you faw at the 
fountain told me how it is. He was trying to per- 
fuade me that I had better not take you to Ringftet- 
ten, and he let drop the fecret." 

" Well then," faid Bertalda, " my father— if fo 
it muft be^-my father faid, ' You fhall not live with 
us till you are an altered creature. Take courage, 
and come acrofs the haunted fbreft to us, that will 
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fhow that* you fincerely wifh to belong to your 
parents. But do not come in your finery : be like 
what you are, a fifherman's daughter/ And I will 
do as he bids me : for the whole world has forfaken 
me, and I have nothing left, but to live and die 
humbly in a poor hut, alone with my lowly parents. 
I do dread the foreft very much. They fay it is 
full of grim fpe&res, and I am fo timid ! But what 
can I do ? I came here only to implore the Lady 
of Ringftetten's pardon for my rude language ycC- 
terday. I have no doubt you meant what you 
did kindly, noble Dame : but you little knew what 
a trial your words would be to me, and I was fo 
alarmed and bewildered, that many a hafty, wicked 
word efcaped my lips. Ah forgive me, forgive me ! 
I am unhappy enough already. Only confider what 
I was yefterday morning, even at the beginning of 
your feaft, and what I am now/* 

Her words were loft in a flood of bitter tears, and 
Undine, equally afFefted, fell weeping on her neck. 
It was long before her emotion would let her ipeak : 
at length fhe faid, " You (hall go to Ringftetten with 
us : all (hall be as we had fettled it before : only 
call me Undine again, and not ' Lady,' and ' noble 
Dame.' You fee, we began by being exchanged in 
our cradles : our lives have been linked from that 
hour, and we will try to bind them fo clofely, that 
no human power fhall fever us. Come with us to 
Ringftetten, and all will be well. We will live like 
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fitters there, truft me for arranging that. 99 Bertalda 
looked timidly at Huldbrand. The light of this 
beautiful, fbrfaken maiden affecled him : he gave her 
his hand, and encouraged her kindly to truft herfelf 
to him and his wife. * c As to your parents/' faid he, 
" we will let them know why you do not appear : " 
and he would have faid much more concerning the 
good old folks, but he obferved that Bertalda Jhud- 
dered at the mention of them, and therefore dropped 
the fubjeft. He gave her his arm, placed firft her 
and then Undine in the carriage, and rode cheerfully 
after them : he urged the drivers on fo effectually, 
that they very foon found themfelves out of fight of 
the city, and beyond the reach of fad recollections — 
and the two ladies could fully enjoy the beautiful 
country through which the road wound along. 

After a few days' travelling, they arrived, one 
funny evening, at the Cattle of Ringftetten. Its young 
lord had much bufinefs with his fteward and labourers 
to occupy him, fo that Undine was left alone with 
Bertalda. They took a walk on the high ramparts 
of the cattle, and admired the rich Swabian landfcape, 
which lay far and wide around them. A tall man 
fuddenly came up, with a courteous obeifance : and 
Bertalda could not help thinking him y&ry like the 
ominous man of the Fountain. The likenefs ftruck 
her ftill more, when, upon an impatient and even 
menacing gefture of Undine's, he went away with 
the fame natty ftep and make of the head as before. 
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" Do not be afraid, dear Bertalda," faid Undine ; 
" the ugly man fliall not harm you this time." After 
which fhe told her whole hiftory, beginning from 
her birth, and how they had been exchanged in 
their earlieft childhood. At firft her friend looked 
at her with ferious alarm : fhe thought that Undine 
was poflefled by fome delirium. But fhe became 
convinced it was all true, as flie liftened to the well- 
conne&ed narrative, which accounted fo well for the 
ftrange events of the laft months ; befides which, 
there is fomething in genuine truth which finds ah 
anfwer in every heart, and can hardly be miftaken. 
She was bewildered, when flie found herfelf one of 
the a&ors in a living fairy tale, and as wild a tale as 
any flie had read. She gazed upon Undine With 
reverence ; but could not help feeling a chill thrown 
over her affedlion for her : and that evening at flip- 
per time, flie wondered at the Knight's fond love 
and familiarity towards a being, whom flie now 
looked upon as rather a fpirit than a human creature. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
How they lived in the Caftle of Ringftetten. 

AS he who relates this tale is moved to the heart 
by it, and hopes that it may affeft his readers 
top, he entreats of them one favour ; namely, that 
they will bear with him while he pafles rapidly over a 
long (pace of time ; and be content if he barely touches 
upon what happened therein. He knows-wefl that 
fome would relate in great detail, ftep by ftep, how 
Huldbrand's heart began to be eftranged from Undine, 
and drawn towards Bertalda ; while fhe cared not to 
difguiie from him her ardent love : and how between 
them the poor injured wife came to be rather feared 
than pitied, — and when he fhowed her kindnefs, a 
cold ihiver would often creep over him, and lend him 
back to the child of earth, Bertalda ; — all this, the 
author knows, might be dwelt upon ; nay, perhaps 
it ought fo to be. But his heart fhrinks from fuch a 
tafk, for he has met with fuch pafTages in real life, 
and cannot even abide their (hadows in his memory. 
Perhaps, gentle reader, fuch feelings are known to 
thee alfo, for they are the common lot of mortal 
man. Well is thee if thou hail felt, not infli&ed, 
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thefe pangs: in thefe cafes it is more blefled to 
receive than to give* As fuch recollections wake 
up from their cells, they will but call a foft fhade 
over the paft ; and it may be the thought of thy 
withered bloflbms, once fo fondly loved, brings a 
gentle tear down thy cheek. Enough of this : we 
will not go on to pierce our hearts with a thoufand 
feparate arrows, but content ourfelves with faying, 
that fo it happened in the prefent inftance. 

Poor Undine drooped day by day, and the others 
were neither of them happy ; Bertalda efpecially was 
uneafy, and ready to fufpecl the injured wife, when- 
ever flie fancied herfelf flighted by Huldbrand ; mean- 
time fhe had gradually afTumed the command in the 
houfe, and the deluded Huldbrand fupported her 
openly. Undine looked on, in meek refignation. To 
increafe the difcomfort of their lives, there was no 
end to the myfterious fights and founds that haunted 
Huldbrand and Bertalda in the vaulted galleries of 
the caftle ; fuch as had never been heard of before. 
The long white man, too well known to him as 
Uncle Kiihleborn, and to her as the fpirit of the 
fountain, often fhowed his threatening countenance 
to both ; but chiefly to Bertalda, who had more 
than once been made ill by the fright, and thought 
ferioufly of leaving the caftle. But her love for 
Huldbrand detained her, and fhe quieted her con* 
fcience by thinking, that it had never come to a 
declaration of love between them ; and befides, fhe 
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would not have known which way to turn. After 
receiving the Lord of Ringftet ten's meflage, that 
Bertalda was with them, the old Fifherman had 
traced a few lines, fcarcely legible, from infirmity 
and long difufe, faying, " I am now a poor old 
widower; for my dear good wife is dead. But, 
lonely as I am by my firefide, I had rather Bertalda 
flayed away than came here. Provided (he does not 
harm my dear Undine ! My curfe be upon her if 
(he does." Bertalda fcattered thefe laft words to the 
winds, but treafured up her father's command that 
Ihe mould not join him : as is the way with us felfifh 
beings. 

One day, when Huldbrand had juft ridden out, 
Undine fent for her fervants and deiired them to letch 
a large (tone and carefully to flop up the mouth of 
the magnificent fountain, which played in the centre 
of the court. The men objected, that they aiuft 
then always go down the valley to a great diftance 
for water. Undine fmiled mournfully.— " It grieved 
me to add to your burdens, my good friends," faid 
fhe, " I had rather go and fill my pitcher myfelf : 
but this fountain mull be fealed up. Truft me, 
nothing elfe will do, and it is our only way of efcaping 
a much worfe evil." 

The fervants rejoiced at any opportunity of pleafing 
their gentle miftrefs ; not a word more was. faid, and 
they lifted the huge ftone. They had raifed it, and 
were about to let it down on the mouth of the fpring* 
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when Bertalda ran up, calling out to them to flop : 
the water of this fountain was the befl for her com- 
plexion, and flie never would content to its being 
Hopped. But Undine, inftead of yielding as ufual, 
kept firmly, though gently, tp her refolution: fhe 
faid that it behoved her, as miftrefs of the houfe, to 
order all fuch matters as appeared befl to her, and 
none but her lord and hufband mould call her to 
account. * «• Look, oh look ! " cried Bertalda, eagerly 
and angrily, " how the poor bright water curls and 
writhes, becaufe you would deprive it of every gleam 
of funfhine, and of the cheerful faces of men, whofe 
mirror it was created to be ! " In truth, the fpring 
did writhe and bubble up wonderfully, juft as if fome 
one were trying to force his. way through : but Un- 
dine prefled them the more to difpatch the work. 
Nor was there much need to repeat her commands. 
The houfehold people were too glad at once to 
obey their gentle lady, and to mortify the pride of 
Bertalda, in fpite of whofe threats and wrath* the 
ftone was foon firmly fattened down on the mouth of 
the fpring. Undine bent over it thoughtfully, and 
wrote on its furface with her delicate fingers. Some- 
thing very hard and fharp muft have been hidden in 
her hand ; for when (he walked away, and the others 
came up, they found all manner of ftrange characters 
on the ftone, none of which were there before. 

When the Knight came home that evening, Ber- 
talda received him with tears and complaints of 
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Undine. He looked fternly at his poor wife, who 
mournfully caft down her eyes, faying, however, 
with firmnefs, " My lord and hufband would not 
chide the meaneft of his vaflals, without giving him 
a hearing, much lcfs his wedded wife." ft Speak, 
then : what was your rcafon for this ftrange pro- 
ceeding ?" (aid the Knight, with a frown. "I would 
rather tell it you quite alone!" fighed Undine. 
" You can fay it juft as well in Bertalda's pretence," 
replied he. " Yes, if thou required it," faid Undine, 
" but require it not." She looked fo humble, and 
fo fubmiffive in her touching beauty, that the Knight's 
heart was melted, as by a funbeam from happier 
days. He took her affectionately by the hand, and 
led her to his own room, where fhe fpoke to hid as 
follows. 

" You know that wicked Uncle Kuhleborn, my 
deareft lord, and have often been provoked at meet- 
ing him about the caflle. Bertalda, too, has been 
often terrified by him. No wonder ; he is foullefs, 
fhallow and unthinking as a mirror, in whom no 
feeling can pierce the furfacc. He has two or three 
times feen that you were difpleafed with me, that I 
in my childifhnefs could not help weeping, and that 
Bertalda might chance to laugh at the fame moment. 
And upon this he builds all manner of unjuft fufpi- 
cions* and interferes, unafked, in our concerns. 
What is the ufe of my reproaching him, or rcpulfing 
him with angry words? He believes nothing that 
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I fay, A poor cold life is his! How fhould he 
know, that the forrows and the joys of love are {a 
fweetly alike, fo clofely linked, that it is not in 
human power to part them* When a tear gufhe? 
out, a fmile lies beneath : and a fmile will draw the 
tears from their fccret cells. ,, 

She fmiled through her tears in Huldbrand's face, 
and a warm ray of his former love (hot through his 
heart. She perceived this, preffed clofer to him, 
and with a few tears of joy fhe went on. 

" As I found it impoffible to get rid of our tor- 
mentor by words, I had nothing for it, but to fhut 
the door , again ft him. And his only accefs to us 
was that fountain. He has quarrelled with the other 
fountain fpirits in the furrounding valleys, and it is 
much lower down the Danube, below the junction 
of fome of his friends with the great river, that his 
power begins again. Therefore I flopped the mouth 
of our fountain, and infcribed the ftone with charac- 
ters which cripple the might of my reftlefs uncle ; fo 
that he can no longer crofs your path, or mine, or Ber- 
talda's. Men can indeed lift the ftone off as eafily 
as ever; the infcription has no power over them. 
So you are free to comply with Bertalda's wiih ; 
but indeed, (he little knows what fhe afks. Againft 
her the wild Kiihleborn has a moft particular fpite, 
and if fome of his forebodings were to come true, (as 
they might, without her intending any harm,) oh, 
deareft, even thou wert not free from danger I n 
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Huldbrand deeply felt the generofityof his noble- 
minded wife, in fo zealoufly fhutting out her formid- 
able protc&or, even when reviled by Bertalda for fo 
doing. He clafped her fondly in his arms, and faid 
with much emotion, " The done (hall remain ; and 
everything fhall be done as thou wiflieft, now and 
hereafter, my fweeteft Undine." 

Scarce could flic truft thefe words of love, after fo 
dreary an eftrangement : fhe returned his carefles 
with joyful but timid gratitude, and at length (aid, 
" My own dear love, as you are fo exceedingly kind 
to me to-day, may I afk you to promife one thing ? 
Herein you are like the fummer: is he not mod 
glorious when he decks his brows with thunders, 
and frowns upon us from his throne of clouds ? So 
it is when your eyes flafli lightning; it becomes you 
well, although in my weaknefs I may often died a 
tear at it. Only, — if you would promife to refrain 
from it when we are failing, or even near any water. 
For there, you fee, my relations have a right to con- 
trol me. They might relentlefsly tear me from you 
in their wrath, fancying that there is an infult offered 
to one of their race : and I fliould be doomed to 
fpend the reft of my life in the cryftal palaces below, 
without ever coming to you : or if they did fend me 
up again, — oh Heaven, that would be far worfe! 
No, no, my beft beloved : you will not let it come 
to that, if you love your poor Undine." 

He folemnly promifed to do as fhe aflced him, and 
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they returned to the faloon, quite reftored to comfort 
and peace. They met Bertalda, followed by a few 
labourers whom me had fent for, and fhe faid in a 
tone of bitternefs that had grown common with her 
of late, " So, now your private confultation is over, 
and we may have the (tone taken up. Make hade, 
you people, and do it for me." But Huldbrand, 
incenfed at her arrogance, faid ihortly and decidedly, 
" The ftone mail not be touched," and he then 
reproved Bertalda for her rudenefs to his wife ; upon 
which the labourers walked off, exulting fecretly, 
while Bertalda hurried away to her chamber, pale 
and difturbed. 

The hour of fupper came, and they waited in vain 
for Bertalda. A meflage was fent to her ; the fer- 
vants found her room empty, and brought back only a 
fealed letter directed to the Knight. He opened it 
with trepidation and read, " I feel with fhame that 
I am only a Fifherman's daughter. Having forgotten 
it a moment, I will expiate my crime in the wretched 
hut of my parents. Live happy with your beautiful 
wife!" 

Undine was fincerely grieved : flie entreated 
Huldbrand to purfue their friend at once, and bring 
her back with him. Alas ! there was little need of 
entreaty. His paffion for Bertalda returned with 
frefti violence ; he fearched the caftle all over, afking 
every one if they could tell him in what direction 
the fair one had fled. He could difcover nothing ; 

H 
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and now he had mounted his horfe in the court, and 
flood ready to fet forth, and try the route by which 
he had brought Bertalda to the cattle. A peafant 
boy juft then came up, faying that he had met the 
Lady riding towards the Black Valley. Like a fhot 
the Knight darted through the gate, and took that 
direction, without heeding Undine's anxious cries 
from a window : t€ To the Black Valley ? oh, not 
there ! Huld brand, not there ! Or take me with you, 
for God's fake ! " Finding it vain to cry, fhe had her 
white palfrey faddled in all hafte, and galloped after 
her hufband, without allowing any one to attend her. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 
How Bertalda drove borne with the Knight. 

THE Black Valley lay among the deepeft re- 
cedes of the mountains. What it is called 
now none can tell. In thofe times it bore that name 
among the countrymen, on account of the deep gloom 
filed over it by many high trees, moftly pines. Even 
the brook which gulhed down between the cliffs was 
tinged with black, and never fparkled like the merry 
ftreams from which nothing intercepts the blue of 
heaven. Now, in the dufk of twilight, it looked 
darker ftill as it gurgled between the rocks. The 
Knight fpurred his horfe along its banks, now 
fearing to lofe ground in his purfuit, and now again, 
that he might overlook the fugitive in her hiding- 
place, if he hurried paft too fwiftly. He prefently 
found himfelf far advanced in the valley, and hoped 
he muft foon overtake her, if he were but in the 
right track. Then again, the thought that it might 
be a wrong one roufed the keeneft anxiety in his 
breaft. Where was the tender Bertalda to lay her 
head, if he miffed her in this bleak ftormy night, 
which was fetting in, black and awful, upon the valley ? 
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And now he faw fomething white gleaming through 
the boughs, on the flope of the mountain ; he took 
it for Bertalda's robe, and made for it. But the 
horfe ftarted back, and reared fo obftinately that 
Huldbrand, impatient of delay, and having already 
found him difficult to manage among the brambles of 
the thicket, difmounted, and fattened the foaming 
fteed to a tree ; he then felt his way through the 
bufhes on foot. The boughs fplafhed his head and 
cheeks roughly with cold wet dew : far off, he heard 
the growl of thunder beyond the mountains, and the 
whole ftrange fcene had fuch an effect upon him, that 
he became afraid of approaching the white figure, 
which he now faw lying on the ground at a fhort 
diftance. And yet he could diilinguilh it to be a 
woman, dreffed in long white garments likeBertalda's, 
afleep or in a fwoon. He came clofe to her, made 
the boughs ruftle, and his fword ring, — but fhe ftirred 
not. Bertalda ! cried he; firft gently, then louder 
and louder, — in vain. When at length he fhouted 
the beloved name with the whole ftrength of his 
lungs, a faint mocking echo returned it from the 
cavities of the rocks — Bertalda ! but the fleeper awoke 
not. He bent over her, but the gloom of the valley 
and the (hades of night prevented his difcerning her 
features. At length, though kept back by fome 
boding fears, he knelt down by her on the earth, 
and juft then a flafh of lightning lighted up the valley. 
He faw a hideous diftorted face clofe to his own, and 
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heard a hollow voice fay, " Give me a kifs, thou fweet 
ihcpherd ! " With a cry of horror Huldbrand ftarted 
up, and the monfter after him. ** Go home ! " it 
cried, " the bad fpirits are abroad — go home ! or I 
have you ! " and its long white arm nearly grafped 
him. «« Spiteful Kiihleborn," cried the Knight, tak- 
ing courage," what matters it, I know thee, foul fpirit ! 
There is a kifs for thee ! " And he raifed his fword 
furioufly again ft the figure. But it diflblved, and a 
drenching ihower made it fufficiently clear to the 
Knight what enemy he had encountered. " He 
would fcare me away from Bertalda," faid he aloud 
to himfelf ; " he thinks he can fubdue me by his 
abfurd tricks, and make me leave the poor terrified 
maiden in his power, that he may wreak his ven- 
geance upon her. But that he never fhall — wretched 
goblin ! What power lies in a human breaft when 
fteeled by firm refolve, the contemptible juggler has 
yet to learn." And he felt the truth of his own 
words, and feemed to have nerved himfelf afrelh by 
them. He thought, too, that fortune now began to 
aid him, for before he had got back to his horfe again, 
he diftinftly heard the piteous voice of Bertalda as if 
near at hand, borne towards him on the winds as 
their howling mingled with the thunder. Eagerly 
did he pufh on in that direction, and he found the 
trembling damfel, who was juft attempting to climb 
the mountain's fide, in order, at any rifk, to get out 
of thefe awful fhades. 
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He met her a&dkmateJy, and ^however proudly 
the might before hare determined to hold oat, (he 
could not bat rejoice at being relcued by her much- 
loved Huldbrandfrom the fearfbl (bhrude ,and warmly 
invited to return to his cheerful home in die Cattle. 
She accompanied him with fcarcelyaword of reloc- . 
tance, but was (6 exhaoftcd, that die Knight fck 
much relieved when they had reached the horfc in 
fafety ; he hammed to loofe him, and would have 
placed his tender charge upon him, and walked by her 
fide to guide her carefully through the dangerous 
(hades. Bat Kuhleborn's mad pranks had driven the 
horfe quite wild. Hardly could the Knight himfelf 
have fprung upon the terrified, plunging creature's 
back : to place the trembling Bertalda upon him was 
quite impoffible ; fo they made up their minds to 
walk home. With his horfe's bridle over one arm, 
Huld brand fupported his half fainting companion on 
the other. Bertalda muttered what ftrength (he could, 
in order the fooner to get beyond this dreaded valley, 
but fatigue weighed her down like lead, and every 
limb (hook under her ; partly from the recollection of 
all (he had already fuffered from Kiihleborn's fpite, 
and partly from terror at the continued crafhing of 
the tempeft through the mountain forefts. 

At length (he Aid down from her protector's arm, 
and finking on the mofs, fhe faid : " Leave me to 
die here, noble Huld brand ; I reap the punifhment of 

folly, and mud fink under this load of fatigue and 
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anguifh." " Never, my precious friend, never will 
I forfake you," cried Huldbrand, vainly ftriving to 
curb his raging deed, who was now beginning to 
ftart and plunge worfe than ever ; the Knight con- 
trived to keep him at fome diftance from the cx- 
haufted maiden, fo as to fave her the terror of feeing 
him near her. But no fooner had he withdrawn 
himfelf and the wild animal a few fteps, than fhe 
began to call him back in the raoft piteous manner, 
thinking he was indeed going to defert her in this 
horrible wildernefs. He was quite at a lofs what to 
do : gladly would he have let the horfe gallop away in 
the darknefs and expend his wild fury, but that he 
feared he might rufh down upon the very fpot where 
Bertaida lay. 

In this extremity of diftrefs, it gave him unfpeak- 
able comfort to defcry a waggon flowly defcending 
the ftony road behind him. He called out for help, 
a man's voice replied telling him to have patience, 
but promifing to come to his aid ; foon two white 
horfes became vifible through the thicket, and next 
the white fmock-frock of the waggoner, and a large 
iheet of white linen that covered his goods infide. 
" Ho, ftop ! " cried the man, and the obedient horfes 
flood ftill. " I fee well enough," faid he, " what 
ails the beaft. When firft I came through thefe parts 
my horfes were juft as troublefome ; becaufe there is 
a wicked water fprite living hard by, who takes de- 
light in making them play tricks. But I know a 
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charm for this : if you will give me leave to whifper 
it in your horfe's ear, you will fee him as quiet as 
mine yonder in a moment." " Try your charm, if 
it will do any good ! " faid the impatient Knight. 
The driver pulled the unruly horfe's head towards 
him, and whifpered a couple of words in his ear. 
At once the animal flood flill, tamed and pacified, and 
fhowed no remains of his former fury but by panting 
and fnorting, as if he ftill chafed inwardly. This 
was no time for Huld brand to enquire how it had 
been done. He agreed with the waggoner that Ber- 
talda fhould be taken into the waggon, which by his 
account was loaded with bales of foft cotton, and 
conveyed to the Caflle of Ringfletten, while the 
Knight followed on horfeback. But his horfe feemed 
too much fpent by his former violence to be able to 
carry his matter fo for, and the man perfuaded Huld- 
brand to get into the waggon with Bertalda. The 
horfe was to be fattened behind. " We fhall go 
down hill," faid the man, " and that is light work for 
my horfes." The Knight placed himfelf by Ber- 
talda, his horfe quietly followed them, and the driver 
walked by fteadily and carefully. 

In the deep ftillnefs of night, while the ftorm 
growled more and more diftant, and in the confciouf- 
nefs of fafety and eafy progrefs, Huldbrand and Ber- 
talda infenfibly got into confidential difcourfe. He 
tenderly reproached her for having fo haftily fled : fhe 
cxcufed herfelf with bafhful emotion, and through 
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all (he faid it appeared mod clearly that her heart 
was all his own. Huld brand was too much en- 
grofled by the expreffion of her words to attend to 
their apparent meaning, and he only replied to the 
former. Upon this, the waggoner cried out in a 
voice that rent the air, " Now, my horfes, up with 
you, mow us what you are made of, my fine fellows I" 
The Knight put out his head and faw the horfes 
treading or rather fwimming through the foaming 
waters, while the wheels whirled loudly and rapidly 
like thofe of a water-mill, and the waggoner was 
{landing upon the top of his waggon, overlooking the 
floods. " Why, what road is this ? It will take us 
into the middle of the ftream," cried Huldbrand. 
" No, Sir," cried the driver, laughing ; " it is juft 
the other way. The ftream is come into the middle 
of the road. Look round, and fee how it is all 
flooded." 

In fa&, the whole valley was now heaving with 
waves, that had fwollen rapidly to a great height. 
" This muft be KUhleborn, the wicked fprite, trying 
to drown us ! " cried the Knight. " Have you no 
charm to keep him off, friend ? " "I do know of 
one," faid the driver, " but I can't and won't make 
ufe of it, till you know who I am." " Is this a 
time for riddles ? " lhouted the Knight, " the flood 
is riling every moment, and what care I to know 
who you are ? " " It rather concerns you, however, 
to know," faid the driver ; " for I am KUhleborn. " 
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And he grinned hideoufly into the waggon — which 
was now a waggon no longer, nor were the horfes 
hories ; but all diflblved into foaming waves : the 
waggoner himlelf (hot up into a giant waterfpout, 
bore down the ftruggling horfe into the flood, and, 
toweling over the heads of the haplefs pair, till he 
had fwelled into a watery mountain, he would have 
fwallowed them up the next moment. 

But now the fweet voice of Undine was heard 
above the wild uproar ; the moon fhone out between 
the clouds, and at the fame inftant Undine came 
into fight, upon the high grounds above them. She 
addrefled Kuhleborn in a commanding tone, the 
Jiuge wave laid itfelf down, muttering and murmur- 
ing ; the waters rippled gently away in the moon's 
foft light, and Undine alighted like a white dove 
from her airy height, and led them to a foft green 
fpot on the hill fide, where fhe refrefhed their jaded 
fpirits with choice food. She then helped Bertalda 
to mount her own white palfrey, and at length they 
all three reached the CafUe of Ringftetten in fafety. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



7£* 7>/> /* Vienna. 

FOR fome time after this adventure they led a 
quiet and peaceful life in the caftle. The 
Knight was deeply touched by his wife's angelic 
goodnefs, fo fignally difplayed by her purfuing and 
faving them in the Black Valley, where their lives 
were threatened by Kiihleborn. Undine herfelf was 
happy in the peace of an approving confcience; 
befides that, many a gleam of hope now brightened 
her path, as her hufband's love and confidence feemed 
to revive ; Bertalda meanwhile was grateful, modeft, 
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and timid, without claiming any merit for being fo. 
If either of her companions alluded to the iealing 
up of the fountain, or the adventures in the Black 
Valley, (he would implore them to fparc her on 
thofe fubje&s, becaufe (he could not think of the 
fountain without a blufh, nor the valley without a 
fhudder. She was therefore told nothing further ; 
indeed, what would have been the ufe of enlighten- 
ing her ? Nothing could add to the peace and hap- 
pinefs which had taken up their abode in the Cattle 
of Ringftetten ; they enjoyed the prefent in full fecu- 
rity, and the future lay before them, all blooming 
with fair fruits and flowers. 

The winter had gone by without any interruption 
to their focial comfort ; and fpring, with her young 
green moots and bright blue ikies, began to fmile 
upon men; their hearts felt light, like the young 
feafon, and from its returning birds of paflage, they 
caught a fancy to travel. One day, as they were 
walking together near the fources of the Danube, 
Hu Id brand fell into talk about the glories of that 
noble river, how proudly he flowed on, through fruit- 
fill lands, to the fpot where the majeftic city of 
Vienna crowned his banks, and how every mile of 
his courfe was marked by frefh grandeur and beauty. 
" How delightful it would be to follow his courfe 
down to Vienna " cried Bertalda; but inftantly 
relapfing into her timid, chaftened manner, (he 
blufhed and was filent. This touched Undine, and 
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in her eagernefs to give her friend pleafure, fhe faid : 
" And why fhould not we take the trip ? " Bertalda 
jumped for joy, and their fancy began to paint this 
pleafant recreation in the brighteft colours. Huld- 
brand encouraged them cheerfully, but whifpered 
once to Undine : " But, mould not we get within 
Kiihleborn's power again, down there ? " " Let him 
come," faid fhe, laughing, " I fhall be with you, and 
in my prefence he durft not attempt any mifchief." 

So the only poffible objection feemed removed, 
and they prepared for departure, and were foon fail- 
ing along, full of fpirit and of gay hopes. But, O 
Man ! it is not for thee to wonder, when the courfe 
of events differs widely from the paintings of thy 
fancy. The treacherous foe, that lures us to our 
ruin, lulls his vidim to reft with fweet mufic and 
golden dreams. Our guardian angel, on the con- 
trary, will often roufe us by a fharp and awakening 
blow. 

The firft days they fpent on the Danube were 
days of extraordinary enjoyment. The further they 
floated down the proud ftream the noble and fairer 
grew the profpeft. But, juft as they had reached a 
moft lovely diftrift, the firft fight of which had pro- 
mifed them great delight, the unruly Kiihleborn 
began openly to give figns of his prefence and power. 
At firft they were only fportive tricks, becaufe, when- 
ever he ruffled the ftream and raifed the wind, Un- 
dine repreffed him by a word or two, and made him 
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fubfide at once : but his attempts foon began again, 
and again Undine was obliged to warn him off, fo 
that the pleafure of the little party was gricvoufly 
difturbed. To make things worfe, the watermen 
would mutter many a dark furmife into each other's 
ears, and caft ftrange looks at the three gentlefolks, 
whofe very fervants began to feel fufpicion, and to 
fhow diftruft of their lord. Huld brand faid to him- 
felf more than once, €€ This comes of uniting with 
other than one's like : a fon of earth may not marry 
a wondrous maid of ocean." To juftify himfelf (as 
we all love to do) he would add, " But I did not 
know the was a maid of ocean. If I am to be pur- 
fued and fettered wherever I go by the mad freaks of 
her relations, mine is the misfortune, not the fault." 
Such reflections fome what checked his felf reproaches; 
but they made him the more difpofe to accufc, nay, 
even to hate Undine. Already he began to fcowl 
upon her, and the poor wife underftood but too well 
his meaning. Exhaufted by this, and by her conftant 
exertions againft Kiihleborn, {he fank back one even- 
ing in the boat, and was lulled by its gentle motion 
into a deep fleep. 

But no fooner were her eyes clofed, than every 
one in the boat thought he faw,juftoppofite his own 
eyes, a terrific human head ruing above the water ; 
not like the head of a fwimmer, but planted upright 
on the furface of the river, and keeping pace with 
the boat. Each turned to his neighbour to mow him 
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the caufe of his terror, and found him looking 
equally frightened, but pointing in a different direc- 
tion, where the half laughing, half fcowling goblin 
met his eyes. When at length they tried to explain 
the matter to each other, crying out, " Look there, 
no, there ! " each of them fuddenly perceived the 
other's phantom, and the water round the boat ap- 
peared all alive with ghaftly monfters. The cry 
which burft from every mouth awakened Undine. 
Before the light of her beaming eyes the horde of 
misihapen faces vanifhed. But Huldbrand was quite 
cxafperated by thefe fiendifli tricks, and would have 
burft into loud imprecations, had not Undine whim- 
pered in the moft befeeching manner, " For God's 
fake, my own lord, be patient now ! remember we 
are on the water." The Knight kept down his 
anger, and foon fank into thought. Prcfently Un- 
dine whifpered to him : " My love, had not we 
better give up the foolifli journey, and go home to 
Ringftetten in comfort ? " But Huldbrand muttered 
angrily, " Then I am to be kept a prifoncr in my 
own caftle ? and even there I may not breathe freely 
unlefs the fountain is fealed up ? Would to heaven 
the abfurd connection" — But Undine preffed her foft 
hand gently upon his lips. And he held his peace, 
and mufed upon all fhe had previously told him. 

In the mean time, Bertalda had yielded herfelf up 
to many and ftrange reflections. She knew Some- 
thing of Undine's origin, but not all ! and Kuhleborn 
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in particular was only a fearful but vague image in 
her mind ; fhe had not even once heard his name. 
And as fhe pondered thefe wonderful fubjc&s, fhe 
half unconfcioufly took off a golden necklace which 
Huldbrand had bought for her of a travelling jew- 
eller a few days before ; fhe held it clofe to the fur- 
face of the river playing with it, and dreamily watch- 
ing the golden gleam that it fhed on the glafly water. 
Suddenly a large hand came up out of the Danube, 
fnatched the necklace, and ducked under with it. 
Bertalda fcreamed aloud, and was anfwered by a 
laugh of fcorn from the depths below. And now 
the Knight could contain himfelf no longer. Starting 
up, he gave a loofe to his fury, loading with impre- 
cations thofe who chofe to break into his family and 
private life, and challenging them — were they gob- 
lins or fyrens — to meet his good fword. Bertalda 
continued to weep over the lofs of her beloved jewel, 
and her tears were as oil to the flames of his wrath : 
while Undine kept her hand dipped into the water, 
with a ceafelefs low murmur, only once or twice inter- 
rupting her myfterious whifpers, to fay to her hufband 
in tones of entreaty, " Deareft love, fpeak not roughly 
to me here; fay whatever you will, only fpare me 
here, you know why ! " and he frill retrained his 
tongue (which ftammered with paflion) from faying 
a word di redly again ft her. She foon drew her 
hand from under the water, bringing up a beautiful 
coral necklace, whofe glitter dazzled them all. " Take 
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it," faid flie, offering it kindly to Bcrtalda : " I have 
fent for this, inftead of the one you loft ; do not 
grieve any more, my poor child." But Huldbrand 
darted forwards, fnatched the mining gift from Un- 
dine's hand, hurled it again into the water, and 
roared furioufly, " So you ftill have intercourfe with 
them ? In the name of forcery, go back to them 
with all your baubles, and leave us men in peace, 
witch as you are ! " With eyes aghaft, yet dreaming 
with tears, poor Undine gazed at him, ftill holding 
out the hand which had fo lovingly prefented to 
Bertalda the bright jewel. Then fhe wept more 
and more, like a forely inj ured, innocent child. And 
at length fhe faid, faintly, " Farewell, my deareft, 
farewell ! They (hall not lay a finger on thee ; only 
be true to me, that I may ftill guard thee from them. 
But I, alas! I muft be gone : all this bright morning 
of life is over. Woe, woe, is me ! what haft thou 
done ? woe, woe ! " And fhe flipped out of the boat 
and paffed away. Whether fhe went down into the 
river, or flowed away with it, none could tell ; it 
was like both and yet like neither. She foon min- 
gled with the waters of the Danube, and nothing was 
to be heard but the fobbing whifpers of the ftream 
as it warned againft the boat, feeming to fay diftin&ly, 
" Woe, woe ! Oh be true to me ! woe, woe ! " 

Huldbrand lay flat in the boat, drowned in tears, 
till a deep fwoon came to the unhappy man's relief, 
and fteeped him in oblivion. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Of what befel Huld brand afterwards. 

SHALL we Yay, Alas, or thank God, that our grief 
is fo ofteri, tranfient? I fpeak of fuch grief as 
has its fource Sh the well-fprings of life itfelf, and 
feems fo identified with our loft friend, as almoft to 
fill up the void he has left ; and his hallowed image 
feems fixed within the fan&uary of our foul, until 
the fignal of our releafe comes, and fets us free to join 
him? In truth, a good man will not fuffer this 
fan&uary to be difturbed, yet even with him, it is 
not the firft, the all-engrofling forrow which abides. 
New obje&s will intermingle, and we arc compelled 
to draw from our grief itfelf, a frefli proof of the 
perifhablenefs of earthly things : alas, then, that our 
grief is tranfient ! 

So it was with the Lord of Ringftetten ; whether 
for his weal or woe, the fequel of this ftory will (how 
us. At firft, he could do nothing but weep abun- 
dantly, as his poor kind Undine had wept when he 
fnatched from her the beautiful gift, which (he thought 
would have comforted and pleafed them fo much. 
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He would then ftretch out his hand as (he had done, 
and burft into tears afrefh, like her. He fecretly 
hoped that he might end by altogether diffolving in 
tears : and are there not many, whofe minds have 
been vifitcd by the fame painfully pleafing thought, 
at fome feafon of great forrow ? Bertalda wept with 
him, and they lived quietly together at Ringftetten a 
long while, cherifhing the memory of Undine, and 
feeming to have forgotten their own previous attach- 
ment. Moreover, the gentle Undine often appeared 
to Huldbrand in his dreams : me would carefs him 
meekly and fondly, and depart again with tearful 
refignation, fo that when he awoke, he doubted whofe 
tears they were that bedewed his face — were they 
her's, or only his own ? 

But as time went on thefe vifions became lefs 
frequent, and the Knight's grief milder : Hill he 
might perhaps have fpent the reft of his days con- 
tentedly, devoting himfelf to the memory of Undine, 
and keeping it alive by talking of her, had not the 
old Fifherman unexpectedly made his appearance, and 
laid his ferious commands upon Bertalda his daugh- 
ter, to return home with him. The news of Un- 
dine's difappearance had reached him,. and he would 
no longer fufFer Bertalda to remain in the cattle alone 
with its lord. " I do not afk whether my daughter 
cares for me or not," faid he ; " her character is at 
flake, and where that is the cafe, nothing elfe is 
worth confidering." 
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This fummons from the old man, and the profped 
of utter lonelinefs amid the halls and long galleries of 
the caftle after Bertalda's departure, revived in Hold- 
brand's heart the feeling that had lain dormant, and 
as it were buried under his mourning for Undine, 
namely, his love for the fair Bertalda. The Fifher- 
man had many objections to their marriage ; Undine 
had been very dear to the old man, and he thought 
it hardly certain yet that his loft darling was really 
dead. But, if her corpfe were indeed lying ftifF and 
cold in the bed of the Danube, or floating down its 
ftream to the diftant ocean, then Bertalda ought to 
reproach herfelf for her death, and it ill became her 
to take the place of her poor vi&im. However, the 
Fifherman was very fond of Huldbrand alio : the 
entreaties of his daughter, who was now grown 
much more gentle and fubmiffive, had their efreft, 
and it feems that he did yield his content at laft : 
for he remained peaceably at the caftle, and an ex- 
prefs was fent for Father Heilmann, who in earlier, 
happier days had blefled Undine's and Huldbrand's 
union, that he might officiate at the Knight's fecond 
marriage* 

No fooner had the holy man read the Lord of 
Ringftetten's letter than he fet forth on his way thi- 
ther, with far greater ipeed than the meflenger had 
ufed to reach him. If his ftraining hafte took away 
his breath, or he felt his aged limbs ache with fatigue, 
he would fay to himfelf : " I may be in time to pre- 
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vent a wicked deed ; fink not till thou haft reached 
the goal, my withered frame ! " And fo he exerted 
himfelf afrefh, and pufhed on, without flagging or 
halting, till late one evening he entered the fhady 
court of Ringfletten. 

The lovers were fitting hand in hand under a tree, 
with the thoughtful old man near them : as foon as 
they faw Father Heilmann, they rofe eagerly and 
advanced to meet him. But he, fcarcely noticing 
their civilities, begged the Knight to come with him 
into the cattle. As he flared at this requefl, and 
hefitated to comply, the pious old Prieft faid : " Why, 
indeed, mould I fpeak to you alone, my Lord of 
Ringfletten ? What I have to fay equally concerns 
the Fifherman and Bertalda ; and as they mufl fooner 
or later know it, it had better be faid now. How 
can you be certain, Lord Huldbrand, that your own 
wife is indeed dead ? For myfelf, I can hardly think 
fo. I will not venture to fpeak of things relating to 
her wondrous nature : in truth, I have no clear 
knowledge about it. But a godly and faithful wife 
fhe proved herfelf, beyond all about. And thefe 
fourteen nights has fhe come to my bedfide in dreams, 
wringing her poor hands in anguifh, and fighing out, 
' Oh, flop him, dear father ! I am yet alive ! Oh, 
fave his life ! Oh, fave his foul ! ' I underflood not 
the meaning of the vifion till your mefTenger came ; 
and I have now haflened hither, not to join but to 
part thofe hands, which may not be united in holy 
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wedlock. Part from her, Huldbrand ! Part from 
him, Bertalda ! He belongs to another : fee you not 
how his cheek turns pale at the thought of his de- 
parted wife ? Thofe arc not the looks of a bride- 
groom, and the fpirit tells me this* If thou leaveft 
him not now, there is joy for thee no more." They 
all three felt at the bottom of their hearts that Father 
Heilmann's words were true : but they would not 
yield to them. Even the old Fifherman was fo 
blinded, as to think that what had been fettled be- 
tween them for fo many days, could not now be 
relinquifhed. So they refilled the Prieft's warnings, 
and urged the fulfilment of their wifhes with head- 
long, gloomy determination, till Father Heilmann 
departed with a melancholy fhake of the head, with- 
out accepting even for one night their proffered hof- 
pitalities, or tafting any of the rcfrefhments they fet 
before him. But Huldbrand perfuaded himfelf that 
the old Pricft was a weak dotard ; and early next 
morning he fent to a monk from the neareft cloifter, 
who readily promifed to come and marry them in 
a few days. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
The Knight's Dream. 

THE morning twilight was beginning to dawn, 
and the Knight lay half awake on his couch. 
Whenever he dropped afleep he was feared by myf- 
terious terrors, and ftarted up as if fleep were peopled 
by phantoms. If he woke up in earneft, he felt him- 
felf fanned all around by what feemed like fwans* 
wings, and foothed by watery airs, which lulled him 
back again into the half unconfeious, twilight ftate. 
At length he did fall afleep, and fancied himfelf 
lifted by fwans on their foft wings, and carried far 
away over lands and feas, all to the found of their 
fwecteft melody. " Swans finging ! fwans finging ! " 
thought he continually : " is not that the ftrain of 
Death ? " Prefently he found himfelf hovering above 
a vaft fea. A fwan warbled in his ear that it was 
the Mediterranean ; and as he looked down into the 
deep it became like clear cryftal, tranfparent to the 
bottom. This rejoiced him much, for he could fee 
Undine fitting in a brilliant hall of cryftal. 

She was fhedding tears, indeed, and looked fadly 
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changed fince the happy times which they had fpent 
together at Ringftetten ; happieft at firft, but happy 
alfo a fhort time fince, juft before the fatal fail on 
the Danube. The contraft (truck Huldbrand deeply ; 
but Undine did notfeem to be aware of his prefence. 
Kiihleborn foon came up to her, and began rating her 
for weeping. She compofed herfclf, and looked at 
him with a firmnefs and dignity, before which he 
almoft quailed. " Though I am condemned to live 
under thefe deep waters," faid fhe, " I have brought 
my foul with me ; therefore my tears cannot be un- 
dcrftood by thee. But to me they are bleffings, like 
everything that belongs to a loving foul." He fhook 
his head increduloufly, and faid, after a paufe: 
" Nevcrthelefs, niece, you are ftill fubjecl to the laws 
of our element ; and you know you muft execute 
fentence of death upon him as foon as he marries 
again, and breaks faith with you." " To this hour 
he is a widower," faid Undine, " and loves and 
mourns me truly." " Ah, but he will be a bride- 
groom foon," faid Kiihleborn with a fneer : " wait a 
couple of days only, and the marriage bleffing will 
have been given, and you mull go up and put the 
criminal to death." "I cannot!" anfwered the 
fmiling Undine. " I have had the fountain fealed 
up, againft myfelf and my whole race." " But fup- 
pofe he leaves his caftle," faid Kiihleborn, " or forgets 
himfelf fo far as to let them fet the fountain € free : ' 
for he thinks mighty little of thofe matters." " And 
that is why," faid Undine, ftill fmiling through her 
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tears, " that is why his fpirit hovers at this moment 
over the Mediterranean, and Mens to our conven- 
tion as in a. dream. I have contrived it on purpofe, 
that he may take warning." On hearing th is Kiihle- 
born looked up angrily at the Knight, fcowled at 
him, ftamped, and then mot upwards through the 
waves like an arrow. His fury feemed to make him 
expand into a whale. Again the fwans began to 
warble, to wave their wings, and to fly ; the Knight 
felt himfelf borne high over alps and rivers, till he 
was depofited in the Caftle of Ringftctten, and awoke 
in his bed. 

He did awake in his bed, juft as one of his fquires 
entered the room, and told him that Father Heil- 
mann was {till lingering near the caftle ; for he had 
found him the evening before in the foreft, living in 
a fhed he had made for himfelf with branches and 
mofs. On being aiked what he was flaying for? 
fince he had refufed to blefs the betrothed couple : 
he anfwered, " It is not the wedded only, who ftand 
in need of prayer ; and though I came not for the 
bridal, there may yet be work for me of another 
kind. We muft be prepared for everything. Some- 
times marriage and mourning are not fo far apart ; 
and he who does not wilfully clofe his eyes may 
perceive it." The Knight built all manner of ftrange 
conjectures upon thefe words, and upon his dream. 
But if once a man has formed a fettled purpofe, it is 
hard indeed to fhake it. The end of this was, that 
their plans remained unchanged. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Of the Knight Huldbr and' s fecond Bridal. 

WERE I to tell you how the wedding-day at 
Ringftetten paGed, you might imagine your- 
felf contemplating a glittering heap of gay obje&s, 
with a black crape thrown over them, through which 
the fplendid pageant, inftead of delighting the eye, 
would look like a mockery of all earthly joys. Not 
that the feftive meeting was difturbcd by any fpe&ral 
apparitions : we have feen that the cattle was fafe 
from any intrufion of the malicious water fprites. 
But the Knight, the Fifherman, and all the guefts 
were haunted by a feeling that the chief perfon, the 
foul of the feaft, was miffing : and who was flie but 
the gentle beloved Undine \ As often as they heard 
a door open, every eye turned involuntarily towards 
it, and when nothing enfued but the entrance of the 
fleward with fome more difhes, or of the cupbearer 
with a frefh fupply of rich wine, the guefts would 
look fad and blank, and the fparks of gaiety kindled 
by the light jell or the cheerful difcourfe, were 
quenched in the damp of melancholy recollections. 
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The bride was the moft thoughtkfs, and confequently 
the moft cheerful perfon prefent ; but even fhe, at 
moments, felt it unnatural to be fitting at the head 
of the table, decked out in her wreath of green and 
her embroidery of gold, while Undine's corpfe was 
lying cold and ftiff in the bed of the Danube, or 
floating down its ftream to the ocean. For, ever 
fincc her father had ufed thefe words, they had kept 
ringing in her cars, and to-day efpecially they pur- 
fued her without ceafing. 

The party broke up before night had clofed in ; 
not, as ufual, difperfed by the eager impatience of the 
bridegroom to be alone with his bride ; but dropping 
off liftlefsly, as a general gloom fpread over the afTem- 
bly ; Bertalda was followed to her dreffing-room by 
her women only, and the Knight by his pages. At 
this gloomy feaft, there was no queftion of the gay 
and fportive train of bridemaids and young men, who 
ufually attend the wedded pair. 

Bertalda. tried to call up brighter thoughts ; fhe 
bade her women difplay before her a fplendid fet of 
jewels, the gift of Huldbrand, together with her 
richeft robes and veils, that fhe might feleft the 
gayeft and handfomeft drefs for the morrow. Her 
maids feized the opportunity of wifhing their young 
miftrefs all manner of joy, nor did they fail to extol 
the beauty of the bride to the fkies. Bertalda, how- 
ever, glanced atherfelf in the glafs, and fighed : " Ah, 
but look at the freckles juft here, on my throat ! " 
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They looked, and found it was indeed fo, but called 
them beauty fpots that would only enhance the 
fairnefs of her delicate fkin. Bertalda ihook her 
head, and replied, " Still it is a blemifh ; and I once 
might have cured it ! " faid (he with a deep figh. 
u But the fountain in the court is Hopped up ; that 
fountain which ufed to fupply me with precious, 
beautifying water. If I could but get one jugful to- 
day ! " " Is that all ? " cried an obfequious attendant, 
and flipped out of the room. " Why, fhe will not 
be fo mad," afked Bertalda, in a tone of complacent 
furprife, " as to make them raife the ftone this very 
night ? " And now fhe heard men's footfteps croffing 
the court; and on looking down from her window, 
fhe faw the officious handmaid conducting them 
flraight to the fountain; they carried levers and 
other tools upon their fhoulders. u Well, it is my 
will to be fure," faid Bertalda, fmiling, " provided 
they arc not too long about it." And, elated by 
the thought that a hint from her could now effed 
what had once been denied to her entreaties, fhe 
watched the progrefs of the work in the moonlit 
court below. 

The men began draining themfelves to lift the 
huge Hone ; occafionally a figh was heard, as fbme 
one recollected that they were now reverfing their 
dear lady's commands. But the tafk proved lighter 
than they had expected. Some power from beneath 
feemed to fecond their efforts, and help the ftone 
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upwards. t€ Why ! " faid the aftonifhed workmen 
to each other, " it feels as if the fpring below had 
turned into a waterfpout." More and more did 
the ftonc heave, till, without any impulfe from the 
men, it rolled heavily along the pavement with a 
hollow found. But, from the mouth of the fpring 
arofe, (lowly and folemnly, what looked like a column 
of water ; at firft they thought fo, but prefently faw 
that it was no waterfpout, but the figure of a pale 
woman, veiled in white. She was weeping abun- 
dantly, wringing her hands and clafping them over 
her head, while (he proceeded with flow and mea- 
fured ftep towards the cattle. The crowd of fcr- 
vants fell back from the fpot ; while, pale and aghaft, 
the bride and her women looked on from the 
window. 

When the figure had arrived juft under that 
window, fhe raifcd her tearful face for a moment, 
and Bertalda thought fhe recognized Undine's pale 
features through the veil. The fhadowy form moved 
on, (lowly and reluctantly, like one fent to execution. 
Bertalda fcreamed out that the Knight mull be 
called : no one durft ftir a foot, and the bride herfelf 
kept filence, frightened at the found of her own 
voice. 

While thefe remained at the window, as if rooted 
to the fpot, the myfterious vifitor had entered the 
caftle, and pafTed up the well-known flairs, and 
through the familiar rooms, (till weeping filently. 
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Alas ! how differently had (he trodden thofe floors 
in days gone by ! 

The Knight had now difmifTed his train : half 
undrefled, and in a dejected mood, he was {landing 
near a large mirror, by the light of a dim taper. He 
heard the door tapped by a foft, foft touch. It was 
thus Undine had been wont to knock, when fhe 
meant to deal upon him playfully. " It is all fancy !" 
thought he. " The bridal bed awaits me." " Yes, 
but it is a cold one," faid a weeping voice from 
without; and the mirror then fhowed him the door 
opening {lowly, and the white form coming in, and 
clofing the door gently behind her. " They have 
opened the mouth of the fpring," murmured fhe ; 
" and now I am come, and now muft thou die." 
His beating heart told him this was indeed true; 
but he prefled his hands over his eyes, and faid: 
u Do not bewilder me with terror in my laft mo- 
ments. If thy veil conceals the features of a fpeftre, 
hide them from me (till, and let me die in peace." 
u Alas ! " rejoined the forlorn one, " wilt thou not 
look upon me once again ? I am fair, as when thou 
didft woo me on the promontory." " Oh, could that 
be true ! " fighed Huldbrand, u and if I might die in 
thy embrace ! " " Be it fo, my deareft," faid fhe. 
And fhe raifed her veil, and the heavenly radiance 
of her fweet countenance beamed upon him. 

Trembling, at once with love and awe, the Knight 
approached her: fhe received him with a tender 
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embrace, but inftead of relaxing her hold, me preflcd 
him more clofely to her heart, and wept as if her 
foul would pour itfelf out. Drowned in her tears and 
his own, Huldbrand felt his heart fink within him, 
and at laft he fell lifelefs from the fond arms of 
Undine upon his pillow. 

" I have wept him to death ! " faid (he to the 
pages, whom (he patted in the antechamber ; and (he 
glided flowly through the crowd, and went back to 
the fountain. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
How the Knight Huldbrand was interred. 

FATHER Heilmann had returned to the caftle, 
as fbon as he heard of the Lord of Ringftetten's 
death, and he appeared there juft after the monk, 
who had married the haplefs pair, had fled full of 
alarm and horror, " It is well," anfwered Heil- 
mann, when told this : " now is the time for my 
office ; I want no affiftant." He addrefled fpiritual 
exhortations to the widowed bride, but little im- 
preffion could be made upon fo worldly and thought- 
lefs a mind. The old Fifherman, although grieved 
to the heart, refigned himfelf more readily to the 
awful difpenfation : and when Bertalda kept calling 
Undine a witch and a murderer, the old man calmly 
anfwered : " The ftroke could not be turned away. 
For my part, I fee only the hand of God therein : 
and none grieved more deeply over Huldbrand's 
fentence, than (he who was doomed to inflict it, 
the poor forfaken Undine!" And he helped to 
arrange the funeral ceremonies in a manner fuitable 
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to the high rank of the dead. He was to be buried 
in a neighbouring hamlet, whofe churchyard con- 
tained the graves of all his anceftors, and which he 
had himfelf enriched with many noble gifts. His 
helmet and coat of arms lay upon the coffin, about 
to be lowered into earth with his mortal remains ; 
for Lord Huldbrand of Ringftetten was the laft of 
his race. 

The mourners began their difmal proceffion, and 
the found of their folemn dirge rofe into the calm 
blue depths of heaven : Heilmann walked firft, 
bearing on high a crucifix, and the bereaved Bertalda 
followed, leaning on her aged father. Suddenly, 
amid the crowd of mourners 'who compofed the 
widow's train, appeared a fnow white figure, deeply 
veiled, with hands uplifted in an attitude of intenfe 
grief. Thofe that flood near her felt a fhudder creep 
over them: they fhrank back, and thus increafed 
the alarm of thofe whom the ft ranger next ap- 
proached, fo that confufion gradually fpread itfelf 
through the whole train. Here and there was to 
be found a foldier bold enough to addrefs the figure, 
and attempt to drive her away : but flic always 
eluded their grafp, and the next moment reappeared 
among the reft, moving along with flow and folemn 
flep. At length, when the attendants had all fallen 
back, (he found herfelf clofe behind Bertalda, and 
now flackened her pace to the very floweft meafure, 
fo that the widow was not aware of her prefence. 

K 
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No one diflurbcd her again, while ihe meekly and 
reverently glided on behind her. 

So they advanced till they reached the churchyard, 
when the whole proccffion formed a circle round 
the open grave. Bertalda then difcovered the un- 
bidden gueft, and half angry, half frightened, (he 
forbade her to come near the Knight's refting-place. 
But the veiled form gently (hook her head, and 
extended her hands in humble entreaty ; this gefture 
reminded Bertalda of poor Undine, when ihe gave 
her the coral necklace on the Danube, and ihe could 
not but weep. Father Heilmann enjoined iilence ; 
for they had begun to heap earth over the grave, and 
were about to offer up folemn prayers around it. 
Bertalda knelt down in iilence, and all her followers 
did the fame. When they aroie, lo, the white form 
had vanifhed ! and on the fpot where ihe had knelt, 
a bright filvcry brook now guihed out of the turf, 
and flowed round the Knight's tomb, till it had 
almoft wholly encircled it ; then it ran further on, 
and emptied itielf into a ihady pool which bounded 
one iide of the churchyard. From that time forth, 
the villagers are iaid to have ihown travellers this 
clear fpring, and they ftill believe it to be the poor 
forfaken Undine, who continues thus to twine her 
arms round her beloved lord. 
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